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At the Editor Sees It 





We consider W. W. Patty’s article in 
this issue, “What Tenure for Activities?” 
one of the best we’ve read in a long, long 
time. Undoubtedly, in almost any school 
there are traditional activities, some of 
which “must be kept alive at any cost,” 
usually with plenty of “artificial respira- 
tion.” This is true especially of the school’s 
old-timers — literary and debating so- 
cieties and certain clubs. 

Inevitably, in such a situation, the 
emphasis is placed upon activities instead 
of upon students. Note that this activities- 
student conflict is exactly the same as the 
curricular subject-student conflict which 
progressive schools are striving hard to 
eliminate. Let’s not allow the extracur- 
riculum to become less progressive than 
the curriculum. Dr. Patty’s plea for a more 
flexible schedule based upon student inter- 
est is perfectly sound. 





The increasing number of two-year and 
three-year subscriptions we have received 
during the past few weeks leads us to sug- 
gest an idea. You probably know that even 
now, because of war restrictions, some 
magazines are discouraging new subscrip- 
tions. Strange, but true! 

As yet, School Activities has not been 
forced to adopt such a policy, but we do 
not know what the future may bring. Ob- 
viously, if such a policy became necessary, 
we, too, would serve our own well-estab- 
lished friends first. This is a possible 
“tip,” not a “commercial.” 





In our humble opinion the greatest lack 
in today’s professional educational liter- 
ature is in the field of high school and col- 
lege leadership. A little has been written 
for the teachers of these students; an occa- 
sional chapter or a few paragraphs in 
books on extracurricular activities and a 
limited number of magazine articles, but 
these are written for teachers. Even a 
brand new “Yearbook” on educational 
leadership includes only a few sentences 
on student leadershp, and, of course, these 
sentences, like all the rest of this material, 
were written for teachers and administra- 
tors not students. 

We don’t know of a single book, large 
or small, written for the students them- 
selves. (We hope to see one before long, 
however.) If we school people are as in- 
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terested in developing student leadership 
as we say we are, it’s time we began to 
prepare and promote something definite 
for these young folks. 





So the Great Music Master says that 
high school musicians can’t play and learn 
at Interlocken? O.K., then let’s ban all 
student council conferences and conven- 
tions, all assembly and dramatic program 
exchanges, all athletic, journalistic, and 
other interscholastic competitions, and any 
and all other meetings and events in which 
students from more than one school get 
together for educational purposes. Just as 
logical! 





While honoring our graduates this 
spring, let’s find a place in the program 
to remember those who did not graduate 
— and there are many of these. For in- 
stance, in a recent study in Michigan, it 
was found that of all tenth grade students 
in accredited high schools in 1937-38, only 
76 per cent stayed in school to graduate. 
For those in 1940-41, only 69 per cent 
were graduated. Note that these figures 
do not show the ninth grade dropouts — 
always a considerable percentage, due 
mostly to maladjustment. The averages 
for the past ten years showed that 28 per 
cent of the tenth graders, 18 per cent of 
the eleventh graders, and 5 per cent of the 
twelfth graders were not graduated. How’s 
your school’s record? A good point for 
you to make, Mr. Principal or Mr. Super- 
intendent, in your 1945 graduation pro- 
gram. 





The National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Education is 
advocating the raising of the compulsory 
attendance law to 18 years and, as a first 
step, the compulsory attendance of all chil- 
dren until they are 16 — in all states. 
Theoretically, of course, we have the 16- 
year requirement in most states, practic- 
cally, we have it in few or none. The whole 
program sounds good. Yes, it can be 
financed. 





The other day we saw a school paper 
with its advertising space entirely blank. 
This was the note of explanation—“There 
are no advertisements in this issue because 
of the inefficiency of our advertising 
staff.” Not bad, eh? 
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O ALL of the extracurricular activi- 
ties of your school have permanent 
tenure? If so, why? 

Many teachers have stated that they 
worry more about their sponsorship of 
extracurricular activities than about their 
teaching of curricular subjects. When 
asked why this is true, they give various 
reasons. One may state that it is difficult 
(impossible is the correct word) to im- 
prove the quality of the club program year 
after year. Another is concerned because 
of decreases in club membership in what 
was, at one time, a very popular club. 
Still another is disturbed by an indifferent 
attitude evidenced by many members of 
the club. 
Apparently many school administrators 
expect teacher-sponsors to make increas- 
ingly spectacular successes year after year 
of much the same program of extracurric- 
ular activities as that which has been in 
operation for years. A common practice 
is for new teachers to be assigned the less 
popular clubs. Some teachers consider that 
their professional abilities are being plac- 
ed on trial when they are assigned falter- 
ing clubs, and that they must revive the 
popularity of such clubs at any price. 
Two TYPES OF TENURE 
For how long a time should an extra- 
curricular activity operate continuously? 
Does it not seem reasonable that the an- 
swer should vary according to the nature 
of the activity? 
Apparently there are some extracurric- 
ular activity organizations of the school 
which need to be in continuous operation. 
Among such permanent tenure organiza- 
tions might be mentioned the following: 
1. Student Council 
. School orchestra 
. School band 
. Vocal music organizations 
Interscholastic athletic teams 
Student publications staffs 
Safety patrols 
. School parties 

*9. Hi-Y, Blue Triangle, Scouts 

kindred organizations 

10. School assemblies 

Even among the foregoing activities, 
the athletic teams should be seasonal al- 
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though continued year after year. The ac- 
tivities of the publications staffs should 
Vary according to the needs of the school. 


*In large high schools. 
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What Tenure for Activities? 






WILLARD WALTER Patty 


Professor of Education 
Indiana University 
Bloomfield, Indiana 


A literary magazine published once a year 
as an incentive to the pupils with creative 
literary interests in a small school may 
be a wiser plan than more frequent issues 
which may be_ needed in large schools. 
Plans for musical organizations should be 
adapted in the small school to the situation 
that many students will participate in sev- 
eral of their musical activities whereas 
greater specialization is found in large 
schools. 

Should there not be many short-tenure 
extracurricular organizations? This sec- 
ond type of tenure might well apply to all 
subject clubs and to many forms of hobby 
clubs. The variety of educational oppor- 
tunities can be increased significantly by 
a rotating plan of short-tenure activities. 

THE PERMANENT TENURE PLAN 


In schools where the permanent tenure 
or “keep it alive forever” policy controls 
the extracurricular program, the activities 
may be divided into two categories. In 
one class belong those activities such as 
music, athletics, the student council, and 
others of a similar nature that live natur- 
ally as a permanent part of the life of the 
school. They keep themselves alive! 

In a second class fall the extracurricular 
activities for which there are sporadic de- 
mands but which are kept alive indefinite- 
ly by “artificial respiration” techniques. 
WHEN Is PERMANENT TENURE JUSTIFIED? 


What are the factors which justify the 
continuous operation of certain activities? 
No doubt there will be honest differences 
of opinion concerning answers to this 
question. The following are submitted as 
among the most important considerations 
which justify permanent tenure for cer- 
tain extracurricular activities: 


1. Continuity is necessary for the devel- 
opment of individual abilities. (e.g.) 
musical organizations, etc. 

2. The school needs continuous service of 
the organization. (e.g.) safety patrol 
student council, etc. 

3. The activities of the organization cover 
occurrences throughout each year. 
(e.g.) schocel publications. 

4. Some school organizations are part of 
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national organizations which have con- 
tinuous programs. (e.g.) girl and boy 
scouts, Hi-Y and Blue Triangle, etc. 
Interscholastic competition requires 
continuous operation of some activities. 
(e.g.) athletics. 

No doubt other considerations also ap- 

ply to athletics as well as to some of these 

other activities. 


WEAKNESS OF 
“KEEP IT ALIVE” POLICY 

All extracurricular activities should or- 
iginate in answer to specific educational 
needs of pupils. As soon as a definite need 
has been met, that club or other similar 
organization should be discontinued until a 
similar need again arises. In many in- 
stances a specified club need be in opera- 
tion for a term long enough to satisfy this 
need only once during a four-year period. 

Is it not a mistake to keep clubs in con- 
tinuous operation when demands for it are 
sporadic only? It would seem that the 
continuous operation of some clubs is a 
waste of time 
and energy of 
sponsors. In 
some instances, 


personality to attract and hold pu- 
pil enrollment in a club for which 
there is little or no natural demand. 
The sponsor and program committee 
devise programs that lie outside the 
proper field of the club, thus overlap- 
ping the correct fields of other clubs. 
3. The sponsor plans or encourages ac- 
tivities for club members that have no 
correct place in any club in order to 
preserve the popularity of the club. 
The sponsor may permit undesirable 
or questionable conduct by some mem- 
bers of the club for fear of losing 
membership. 

To some observers of club programs the 
third procedure mentioned is especially 
regrettable. It is surprising what a large 
place in the life of science clubs is given 
to “wiener roasts.” The high points for 
the activity year of a commerce club of a 
well-known Indiana high school are two 
social dances. Many approved organiza- 
tions spend much time and energy selling 
soft drinks and candy in school corridors 
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= individual expenses to members of a club 
re. or class. One of the strangest illustrations 
ne: of artificial stimuli noted was that of a 
. junior high school orchestra that lost 
te membership and disbanded after the moth- 
* ers quit furnishing a “feed” for its mem- 
al bers at each meeting. 

to The “keep it alive at any cost” policy 
seems fraught with dangers which may 
ble well be avoided by thoughtful educational 
m- leaders. 
ing THE ROTATING PLAN 

A plan for rotating terms of operation 

the of such clubs as possess significant edu- 
ally cational values, but for which there are 
rge only sporadic or seasonal demands, is pro- 
ven posed. This rotating policy holds that we 
for should attempt to secure maximum educa- 
of a tional results in each extra-curricular ac- 
two | tivity in the minimum time possible. 
rangi It has been conceded that some activities 
a should operate continuously, but there are 


many _ worth- 
while demands 
which could be 
met by the or- 
ganization of 
short - term 


attempts to show how the rotating plan 
mey provide for both continuous and peri- 
odic tenure for extracurricular activities 
in a typical small high school. 


ACTIVITIES CODE 
SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


1. Aa_ Basketball 
2. Ab Football 
3. Ac Track and field 
4. Sa Building safety patrol 
5. Sb Playground safety patrol 
6. Sc Street safety patrol 
7. Ma Mixed chorus 
8. Mb Orchestra 
9. Mc Sponsoring of solos, duets, trios, 
quartets (both vocal and instru- 
mental) upon occasion 
10. Oa Hunting club 
il. Ob Trapping club 
12. Oc Fishing club 
13. Ha 4-H Club for boys during sum- 
mers 
CHART NO. II 
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19. Ee 
20. Ef 
1. © 
22. Ca 


23. Ch 
24. Cc 
25. Xa 
26. Xb 
27. Xe 
28. Xd 
29. Xe 
30. Xf 
31. Xg 
32. Ra 
33. Rb 
34. Re 
35. Rd 
36. Re 
37. Rf 
38. Da 


Commencement play 
Play writing club 
Student Council 
Student participation in school 
government 
School parties 
School assemblies 
Airworld club 
Astronomy club 
Coin club 
Geology club 
Kodak club 
Radio club 
Stamp club 
Soft ball 
Tennis 
Archery 
Field hockey 
Basketball . 
Volley ball 
The dance (interpretative) 
39. Db Tap dance 
40. De Folk and “square” dances 
It will be noted that the rotating sched- 
ule, as shown by the preceding activities 
chart, is organized on the basis of six- 
week report period units and multiples 
thereof. This arrangement would permit 
students to transfer from one activity to 
a preferred one at appropriate times. 


Recognition should be given to the fact 
that the list of activities and their ar- 
rangement, as here presented, might be 
changed with profit to meet each school’s 
individual needs. It must be admitted, 
also, that the proposed schedule of forty 
extracurricular activities places a heavy 
load on a six-teacher staff. The total 
teacher load in a small school can be ma- 
terially reduced, however, by alternating 
non-sequence courses on a four-year sched- 
ule basis so that each student may enroll 
in any curricular subject desired at some 
time during his high school career. 


It is coming to be recognized that a 
teacher’s extracurricular sponsorship load 
should be included as an official part of 
his total teaching load. Progressive 
schools are scheduling a full period daily 
as an “activities period” for assemblies, 
hobby clubs, subject clubs, council, and 
homeroom activities. In small high schools, 
where most of the pupils are transported 
in school buses, many administrators also 
schedule practice sessions for musical and 
athletic organizations. Otherwise, rural 
pupils would be ordinarily deprived of 
opportunities for participation. 

Chart No. II summarizes the curricular 
and extracurricular load for the staff of 
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a six-teacher high school. 
ADVANTAGES OF ROTATING PLAN 


The rotating plan of extracurricular ac- 
tivities possesses many advantages. These 
advantages may be considered with rela- 
tion to the pupil, the teacher, and the 
school. 

Advantages to the pupil. He has a 
greater variety of activities from which to 
choose. Since he participates in activities 
better suited to his abilities, his enjoyment 
is increased. The pupil’s opportunities 
for self-development are improved by the 
enlarged possibilities of selection. His 
interest in the school and its activities igs 
greater. 

Advantages to the teacher. The teacher- 
sponsor’s time and energy is conserved 
when managing the program of a club that 
has not outlived its natural span of life, 
Greater pupil interest causes their super- 
vision to become an easier and more pleas- 
ant duty. The rotating plan of operation 
of clubs requires less technical expertness 
of club sponsors because of the keener in- 
terest of pupils and because the natural 
activities of such an organization are not 
exhausted. While it is true that sponsors 
must adjust to a greater number and vari- 
ety of clubs than under the permanent 
tenure plan, this should worry them less 
than the strenuous efforts necessary to 
keep a languishing club alive indefinitely. 

Advantages to the school. The rotating 
plan enables the school to expand the edu- 
cational opportunities of its program with- 
out additional cost. It permits the school 
to offer natural appeals to the varied in- 
terests of an increased portion of the stu- 
dent body. It stimulates democratic par- 
ticipation of pupils in planning organiza- 
tion programs because readily recognized 
possible activities of a club are not ex- 
hausted during the term of operation. The 
rotating plan raises the quality of pupil 
experiences because the pupils “skim the 
cream” from selected clubs that are in the 
prime of life. 





Recreation is a mode of behavior, either in- 
dividual or collective, which has its own drive 
and gives current satisfactions, and is not under- 
taken for any goal or purpose beyond itself. 


—Martin N. Neumeyer | 





Since there is at the present time a general 
stirring of interest in American folk lore, let us 


take advantage of the situation and make or- | 
ganized efforts to preserve our cultural heritage J 
as we are trying to preserve our forests, land 4 


and wildlife.—Sarah Gertrude Knott. 
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Improve the Sports Page 


portant. It interests both the school 

and the community. Yet many school 
newspapers publish sports pages so medi- 
ocre that it is surprising that readers tol- 
erate them. 

Fortunately, it is easy to improve sports 
pages. Nor need it involve the newspaper’ s 
budget. However, it does require the 
ability to make a critical appraisal of the 
sports page and see the many possibilities 
that are overlooked. 

Examine the typical sports page. Usu- 
ally what judges of critical services have 
said about it is true. Further analysis 
may reveal that sports stories as a whole 
fail to give the true picture of the school’s 
program of athletics and physical educa- 
tion. 

First things should come first on the 
sports page. Hence, it may be questioned 
whether it is desirable to have an ornate 
heading for a page if it takes five or six 
column inches badly needed to cover the 
intra-mural program. 


Yes, it also should be questioned whether 
an amateur sports commentator — or sev- 
eral of them — should hog close to a col- 
umn of space while girls’ athletic activities 
receive two or three column inches of 
space at the bottom of the page. 


Moreover, it also should be questioned 
whether it is desirable to feature chiefly 
what has happened — and is known by 
most of the readers — if this makes it 
seemingly necessary to minimize what’s 
going to happen. 

These are some of the fr lts of many 
high school sports pages. Luckily, they 
can be remedied. One of the best ways to 
do so is to make a study on the one hand 
of what readers want and on the other of 
what the newsvaper does. 


Ask readers what they think of the 
sports page. Interview them or give them 
aquestionnaire. Arrange a poll or contest 
fo get ideas. Or sit down with some of 


Be portan news is vital, dramatic, im- 
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them and take the page column by column 
to find what they read and what they do 


hot. 


A little arithmetic will be necessary, too. 
Nount the number of sports stories in each 
issue and measure the number of column 
Mches they take. Note how much space 
is given to news, comment, features, and 
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advertising. 
But don’t stop there. Compare — or 
contrast — the space given to followups 


and advances—what’s happened and what 
may happen. If the former receives a 
great deal more space, something is wrong 
with the editing policies. 

Measure the amount of spacé given to 
inter-scholastic and intra-mural sports, to 
boys’ athletics and girls’ athletics, to news 
and comment. This kind of investigation 
may prove that sports news coverage is 
incomplete, perhaps distorts the situation. 

Although the sports reporter may enjoy 
writing long accounts of games he sees, 
it’s more important to report the activities 
of many students than those of a few 
heroes to be praised in play-by-play re- 
ports. 

What about tabular data? League 
standings, for example, should be pub- 
lished regularly. A sports calendar is de- 
sirable. Various other statistical matter— 
batting averages in baseball season, for 
example — arouse much interest. 

What happens during the lulls between 
seasons? Sports editors should use their 
space for various features. Right now 
stories about school athletes now in service 
are timely. And there are many other 
possibilities. 

Indeed, long range planning will make 
it easy to fill the page — and then some! 
The sports staff should keep up its 
morgue, future book, and staff library. 
Often good ideas can be found in a sports 
encyclopedia. 

At the same time the standards of news 
writing and editing should be raised. Often 
sports writing is verbose and opinionated ; 
sometimes it is crowded with slang and 
jargon. Similarly headlines and makeup 
need more attention. 

If the budget provides for pictures, 
emphasis should be given to action photo- 
graphs. Space can be_ saved often by 
cropping the pictures carefully. Moreover, 
the pictures should represent all sports — 
girls’ and boys’, intra-mural and _inter- 
scholastic. 

Sports news should present a true pic- 
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ture of all sports. It should not glorify 
a few “heroes” and ignore those who back 
up the “heroes.”’ Nor should it foster edi- 
torial attacks on rival schools. 


Provision should be made for careful 
training of the sports staff. Its members 
should know how to gather the news and 
how to write it. In addition they should 
learn the rules of various sports and know 
about standard references in the field. 

Moreover, it should be made clear that 





other activities in many instances have 
greater educational value than athletics, 
hence, sports news should be kept within 
reasonable bounds. 
it should present the whole story of schoo] 
sports. 

To conclude, then, it is desirable for 
each sports staff to be self-critical. It 
should examine fully any suggestions or 
criticism it receives. Then it should re. 
main alert to the possibilities of each issue, 
always planning far ahead. 


Synchronizing Speech Methods 


II (Con.) 


APPLICATION TO 
PERSUASIVE SPEECH 


B. REHEARSAL PROCEDURES 


Earthward — in a breathless drop — 
through several thousand feet of space. 

Then — instant blackout. 

A moment later the plane zooms up- 
ward, climbing safely. Yes, that scene 
below is a “blackout” to the reconnaissance 
pilot. Ever will it remain so to him. But 
an automatic camera kept right on filming 
that which was blotted out from his own 
sense and memory. 

The student speaker is equipped with no 
such camera. If he “blacks out,” so does 
his persuasive effort. And so does the 
audience. For his “blackout” may assume 
peculiar form — anything from a sadly 
disturbed trouser leg to incipient indiges- 
tion. 

His “blackout” is the 
result of some disturb- 
ance. And just as lone- 
liness is not healed by 
crowds, so speech black- 
out (stage fright), is 
not eliminated merely 
by increasing the num- 
ber of performances. 
The source of distrac- 
tion must first be anal- 
yzed. 





AUDIENCE DISTURBANCES 


Bernard Gabriel observes those sources 
in his unique clinic :* 

—someone coughs 

—a doorbell rings 

—memory fades out 

—the depressed feeling of heavy re- 

sponsibility 
—a door squeaks 
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—a lady sneezes violently 

—another door slams shut 

—a spotlight blinds the eye 

—an indefinable critical atmosphere 

—the loud crunching of popcorn 

—some sourpuss scribbles something on 
a pad 

—a late comer stumbles over rear seats 

“Strange and devious methods” are em- 


ployed in that clinic. 
One student, a musician, is presently up- 


set at the spectacle of a dear old lady out | 


in the front row. She is fanning herself 
all out of time with the music. 


“To condition the artist against this sort } 


of annoyance, the whole audience suddenly 
became ambulatory, and several handker- 
chiefs were waved in all manner of 
rhythms.” 

Now another performer begins hope- 
fully. A moment of success — then a 
“blackout.” Her memory has faded into 
nothingness. 

“We would stop her as she played, un- 
expectedly and abruptly in the most awk- 
ward places, in the middle of a phrase, for 
instance. After she stopped, I suggested, 
even commanded, that she continue from 


the very point where she had made the | Wi 


break.” 


A carefree lad now takes the stand. Hef 
Then an f 
epidemic of audience curiosity, bleak and }( 


too has his moment of success. 


Indeed, 


contagious, rears its ugly head. 


“the sight of a sea of staring faces with m 


their myriad expressions was enough to 
induce a severe vertigo. 


ing. p. 22- 





And within its space } 








Our treatment h 


(1) A New oe for Stage Fright, Successful Liv- | 
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stage fright partly cause each other. 


‘with their arrows, 


was to stare as no audience had ever stared 
before, and the expressions on our faces 
were indeed something to behold.” 


That high school coach who had so few 
rehearsal rooms that he had to send one 
of the boys down to the furnace room 
might find method even in that madness. 
For, hot or cold, dampish or thirstily dry, 
stuffy or airy, breezy or irritatingly quiet 
—these are surely physical factors of con- 
sequence. They fit, for help or ill, into the 
process of total conditioning for the actual 
audience situation. 


VISUALIZATION 


And that process cannot be too varied. 
Even the simple expecient of moving 
around in the room and facing the group 
from a different angle will help to break 
tensions. 


Of course, any device which prompts the 
student to visualize the audience situation 
will add stimulus and meaning to the re- 
hearsal itself. Here listening also plays a 
part. Get the student to analyze his own 
feelings as a member of the audience. 


Perhaps some student, with powers of 
eidetic imagery beyond the average, can 
see realistically in his mind’s eye the very 
situation for which he is preparing. The 
following suggestions to accentuate audi- 
ence awareness are not intended for him. 
In fact, he does better to enlarge on his 
own paths. 


However, most students are not so for- 
tunate. Take monotony for example. It 
is the basis of ineffective speech, as well 
as a potent cause of stage fright itself. In 
fact, it can be said that monotony _ 

e 
itis not enough that the student know in 
a general way that he is monotonous. 


SPEECH ‘“BAROMETERS” 


Especially helpful is a set of speech 
“barometers,” one for rate, another for 
pitch; another for emotional color (collect 
alist of moods from any up to date guide 
on speech). The group has fun in con- 
structing and painting these “barometers” 
pointers, and varia- 
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ony, the student must be careful not to es- 


tions. 
|. He} 


While the student is rehearsing, each 


“barometer” is “operated” by another stu- 


dent in the group. Thus if the needle on 





‘the intensity barometer stays on “loud” 


‘Most of the time, with no change, it in- 
‘dicates that the speaking was particularly 
‘monotonous in that respect. 

| In breaking down any form of monot- 
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tablish a rhythm with the variation. That 
is quite as objectionable as the original 
monotony. Nothing is gained if the meth- 
od opens one door, but closes six others. 

The use of barometers will have the 
added benefit of getting his attention off 
his notes, off the floor, off the ceiling. In- 
troduce one barometer at a time to avoid 
confusion. Ambitious young electricians 
in the group let their imaginations con- 
struct wall charts, graphs, barometers 
with colors and lights. But whether elab- 
orate or simple, the purpose of the device 
is always the same: upset the student’s 
mental applecart and encourage him to de- 
velop a vivid awareness of the audience 
situation — but an awareness without 
fluster or worry. 

Just when is the listener saying “yes,” 
and when “no”? Telltale signs are every- 
where to be found. That sleepy, half-closed 
eyelid tells a tale of disinterest. The 
tight lip, especially when accompanied by 
the squinting, toward-the-nose-movement 
of the lower eyelid suggests non-assent or 
even open disapproval. Here is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to synchronize the 
study of art and pantomime with that of 
persuasive speech. 


The entire group can pantomime various 
feelings and reactions toward the speaker 
and his proposition. Photographs of 
crowds, or of individuals in various moods, 
recordings of actual audience sounds, and 
films of different audiences bring the 
realism of speech even closer. Surely if 
the student can mentally circumscribe his 
feelings in visualizing many different 
audience situations, he has gone a long 
way toward their elimination. 

Just recently CBS is asking its listeners 
to “talk back” to its programs. (It’s about 
time!) A typical “guinea pig” audience 
signals its reactions by pressing green 
buttons for “good,” and red buttons for 
“noor.’” 

Dr. Lazarsfeld of the Office of Radio 
Research and Dr. Stanton of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System have developed the 
“Program Analyzer.” The “dialers,” who 
are radio listeners, come to the studio, 
settle down comfortably in an easy chair. 
Then they listen to a previously recorded 
program. Score is kept on a tape equipped 
with two pens, one red, one green, for 
each person making the test. Thus there 
is a record of the exact second at which 
the listener took a dislike to the broadcast, 


(2) Thumbs Up— Thumbs Down, Tune In, Vol. II, 
No. 10, pp 30 31, 
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and also how long that dislike continued. 

The device itself is rather naive in that 
it deals only with vague surface impres- 
sions of people. But it is significant that 
CBS, primarily a business institution, re- 
gards the analysis of audience reaction 
worthwhile from a business standpoint. 
It is no mere academic pastime. 

“You’re not the audience I prepared for. 
Well anyway, I’ve got what I’ve got.” A 
common student admission. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL WALKOUT 

His attitude parallels that of one an- 
nouncer: “Now, folks, we are going to add 
a number to the program — high class — 
operee — we don’t like it, and we know 
you won’t — but we bring it on anyway to 
balance the program and show you what 
we can do.” It amounts to a “psychological 
walkout” on the audience. 

Particularly distasteful to the listener 
is the clumsy promotional insertion: ‘The 
sponsors of this news broadcast; Clarkson 
and Sons, makers of the world-famous 
Clarkson Chicken Noodle Soup Mix, the 
soup prepared from an old Maryland 
recipe and endorsed by twelve of the coun- 
try’s leading chefs and which can be made 
so quickly and economically — simply add 
the hot water and there you are! — forego 
their usual sales message in order to bring 
you complete news coverage during this 
emergency.” 

The student debater who relies on a 
canned rebuttal speech not only “walks 
out” on his listener. He “walks out” of 
the discussion itself. Those “memorized 
blocks” are manufactured to fit any num- 
ber of eventualities, but fit nothing in par- 
ticular. Anyway, in they go! Change the 
word order, the phrase. Reverse the 
scheme of argument — anything to pre- 
vent those set blocks from “setting” his 
mind in a mental cast, perhaps unaltera- 
bly. 

It was in Atlanta, Georgia, in the Fourth 
Regional War Labor Board, where a bill 
collector was recently relieved of his stew- 
ardship: “He proved entirely unsatisfac- 
tory. On one occasion he was given a bad 
debt to run down. After spending several 
days attempting to locate the man, he dis- 
covered it was himself he was looking 
for.’* Similarly purposeless are these arti- 
ficial speech methods which revert only to 
themselves. 

The secret of Dr. Laubach’s phenom- 
enal success in teaching eighty-four dif- 
ferent languages is applicable to speech 
instruction: “The best way to learn any- 
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thing is to teach it.” His slogan of “Each 
One Teach One” presents a true speech 
situation. Students working in pairs and 
groups, as “performer” and “listener” al- 
ternate a valuable speech experience. Re- 
duce it to that, and conversation and 
friendly listening will replace artificial 
purposelessness. 


“PACING” TECHNIQUE 


Glenn Cunningham’s peak performance 
in 1939 was not a race. He was paced in 
the mile run by lesser runners “operating 
in relays.” These “pacers” had the same 
function as rabbits at greyhound race 
tracks. In dramatics (outlined in Section 
III in the next issue), “pacing” is more 
commonly known as “foiling.” 


In all “‘pacing,” let the instructor make 
sure that the student is not always work- 
ing alongside of someone either inferior 
or superior to himself. Instead, the stu- 
dent should get both experiences: he is en- 
titled to the stimulus and enlarged pattern 
he will get in being paced by someone more 
capable than himself, and, on the other 
hand, the self-assurance he will get in pac- 
ina someone less proficient than himself, 


Perhaps the high school student who 
lacks assurance with his own group could 
find it with a less formidable group, such 
as an activity club in the grade school of 
the same school system. Or perhaps a 
strange audience in another school system. 
Those who are critical of exchange speech 
sessions with other schools often overlook 
this psychological value of constructive 
pacing. - 

In the final analysis, even the condition- 
ing process itself has two doors: 


(1) add disturbing elements. 
(2) remove disturbing elements. 


The net effect of either of these is to 
remove. Even though physically they are 
added in the first case, mentally they are 
removed. Therefore in (1) they are re- 
moved mentally. In (2) they are removed, 
subtracted, or reduced in cases where pac- 
ing against superior odds would drown the 
beginner instead of teaching him to swim. 
And in all this activity, the speech style 


must ring true with the personality of the | 


student. The process should be derivative 
rather than additive. Then, if the result 
seems inadequate, enlarge that character, 
that person. Jt is a character-building 
job, not a project in camouflage. 


(Continued on page 319) 


(3) The New Yorker Album, Random House. 
(4) I. N.S. 
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The Age of Clubs 


HISTORY OF CLUBS 


HE history of extracurricular activi- 
T ties reads like a novel. It is some- 

thing of a Renaissance, an awakening, 
a demand for freedom of expression. 
Former school authorities could almost be 
termed Spanish Inquisitors armed with 
hickory sticks and cat o’ nine tails instead 
of thumb screws and body wracks. 


In the beginning — whenever that was 
—extracurricular activities were frowned 
upon as a frothy manifestation of youth 
which had no legitimate connection with 
academic subjects. Stern faced school- 
masters bitterly opposed anything that 
smacked of personal enjoyment. Any 
consideration of extracurricular activities 
was merely a left-handed attempt to pre- 
vent development of too many evil features 
such as taking too much of the pupil’s 
time away from the all important ‘readin’, 
writin’ and ’rithmetic.” 

Thus extracurricular activities in gen- 
eral, and clubs in particular, resulted not 
from thoughtful foresight of school au- 
thorities but directly from a felt need by 
the pupils themselves. Today the pendu- 
um has swung in the other direction. Ad- 
ministrators now are not only allowing but 
are positively encouraging, sometimes even 
requiring, participation of pupils in such 
activities. At any time I expect the pres- 


ent curriculum and extracurriculum to 


change places. If it were practical, that’s 
the way I’d like to have it. Incidental 
teaching by a sympathetic sponsor will be 
remembered far longer than will formal 
drilling by a college-bred automaton. Of 
course, this movement may be carried too 
Too much emphasis may be put on 
In that 


After all, extracurricular activi- 


unchartered field. The few sign posts that 


have weathered the storms were put there 
_by youth. Trust the adolescent to blaze 
the trail farther afield if well-meaning 


ecntors and administrators push him too 
rd. 
NEED FOR CLUBS 


I would like to take as my text, as the 


Old preacher says, a quotation from Riv- 
lin: “The child should be convinced that 


there are a great number of interests and 









JOSEPHINE WARREN 
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Snow Hill, Maryland 


activities that are open to all, regardless 
of the ways one earns a living.” In prac- 
tically no other country is this true. The 
tendency is toward a shorter working day 
for adults. The school should be able to 
prepare them to use this leisure time prof- 
itably and enjoyably. At the same time, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
child’s leisure activities are “full of oppor- 
tunities that hold both promise and threat 
for his emotional health.”’ Many advocates 
of extracurricular activities disregard the 
fact that many unsuitable, poorly spon- 
sored activities not only do not help but 
actually harm the child. They may even 
give him maladjustments that he will 
carry through life. It is up to the school 
program — whatever it might be — to 
build up the “promise” and tear down the 
“threat.” An artistic youngster who is 
forced into a so-called art club to copy 
or make photographic representations of 
his pictures loses all interest in art. That 
is the type of threat we must watch out 
for. If the talented child had half the time 
and attention the low-grade morons get, it 
would be a better world to live in. Clubs 
should be entirely free, of course, of the 
necessities of doing required work for 
“passing.” When club membership is 
completely spontaneous and enthusiastic, 
clubs are really “cases of progressive edu- 
cation.” 


An editorial in Clearing House says, 
“The trouble with us is that we agree too 
much.” That won’t be the trouble any 
longer, if indeed it ever was, for I believe 
the main trouble is that most people don’t 
agree, but are afraid to stand on their hind 
legs and say so. Schools do, however, ac- 
tively disagree on how club programs are 
best initiated, how best organized and 
financed, and how they should be com- 
pared and analyzed. 


Before attempting a club program, 
three’ questions should be raised: “What 
are you trying todo?” “Why are you try- 
ing to do it?” And, “Why are you trying 
to do it that way?” You see, there must 


be a disagreement, a “divine discontent.” 


1Paul H. Hanna, 
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Nobody ever heard of improvements com- 
ing from a bovine state of acceptance and 
contentment. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of clubs is of primary im- 
portance. Dr. Roemer says, “The whole 
purpose of a club is social and recreation- 
al.” Allen does not specify purposes direct- 
ly. His criteria for judging school clubs 
suggests that worthwhile purposes may be 
almost limitlessly varied. Fretwell says 
that clubs should make for “worthwhile 
knowledge, skills, and appreciation and for 
intelligent use of leisure time now and 
later” and that “extracurricular activities 
should grow out of curricular activities 
and return to enrich them.” Here again 
there is disagreement, but one thing that 
all educators agree on is that the one main 
purpose of conducting club activities is to 
develop active interest on the part of the 
members. This purpose is widely held and 
so highly regarded that it constitutes a 
major reason for being. 

Why go to all this trouble to develop 
and maintain active interest? Some teach- 
ers (if no administrators) still do not re- 
alize the true underlying motive back of 
clubs and all extracurricular activities 
because relatively few of them really 
understand the adolescent. Freud has de- 
fined adolescence as the “struggle for de- 
liverance.” The child is caught in a mael- 
strom. For the first time in his life he 
attaches importance and interest to the 
other sex. These new desires and drives 
that he is faced with make him alternate 
between happiness and despair. In order 
to give him security in the new scheme of 
things, his impulses must have new direc- 
tion or sublimation. That is why any de- 
sirable activity that the child enjoys — 
whether it’s dancing or playing football, 
collecting stamps or sailing a boat—should 
be encouraged and developed. During the 
school day his regular work keeps him 
busy. It is after the school day is over 
that his play needs direction. ‘ Clubs that 
meet after school or even at night would 
keep him away from so much commercial- 
ized entertainment — dance halls, pool 
rooms, even movies — any entertainment 
offered on a commercial basis to anyone 
from six months to sixty years, more or 
less, who has the entrance fee. 

Most of the recreation and amusements, 
especially the movies that so many chil- 
dren prefer, outside of the bad influence 
mentally and morally, are passive. The 
child needs to be active. No attempt is 
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made to help him choose his entertainment 
intelligently. Children learn to steal, to 
lie, to do most anything, to buy often 
harmful, and almost always useless, enter- 
tainment when an understanding school 
situation could solve most of the difficul- 
ties if it were not so bound and determined 
to crowd everything into one short school 
day. Statistics tell us that twenty-eight 
million young children (some under five) 
and adolescents attend movies regularly 
every week, and that one-sixth of any 
movie audience — regardless of the pic- 
ture — is composed of pre-school and 
school-age children. When you stop to 
consider the general type of picture shown, 
you can easily see that the school has a big 
responsibility that it is shunning entirely, 
As I see it, if the home won’t, the school 
should. Even from the viewpoint of phys- 
ical instead of mental health, the movies 
cause much suffering and probable blind- 
ness from severe eye-strain. Many theatres 
are veritable fire traps. And no one need 
be told the dangers to mental — if not 
physical — adjustment in the pool rooms, 
dance halls, ice cream bars. 


Boy Scouts vs. CLUBS 


Mr. Walter M. Taylor has investigated 
the extent to which club activities in pub- 
lic schools supplement and are _ supple- 
mented by extensive outside activities that 
carry on the idea of extracurricular activi- 
ties of the school. Boy Scout organization 
was taken as an example of this type. He 
has found that in no instance have the 
schools taken advantage of the Scout ac- 
tivities, and in no instance have the Boy 
Scouts co-ordinated with the club program 
in the school. He has also been informed 
by the Boy Scout headquarters that head- 
quarters officials are acquainted with no 
such example. 

True, Boy Scout organizers are not pro- 
fessional educators, but they have accom- 
lished much that educators might have 
been glad to accomplish. Why could not 
the school have some such powerful organ- 
ization outside of, but governed by, the 
school? Would not that be one way to se- 
cure worthy use of leisure time? With the 
Scouts there should be ‘“‘co-operation with- 
out incorporation” in the school. Now 
there is neither. The school should be an 
active part of the community, not merely 
a building that is open from nine to four. 


WHAT Is A GOOD CLUB? 
What is a good club? Generations of 
children have said, “I know the answer, 
but I can’t put it into words,” and gen- 
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erations of school ma’rms have said, “If 
you can’t say it you don’t know it; sit 
down.” Knowing is not necessarily the 
ability to put an idea into words. You 
could recognize a kangaroo without being 
able to define him. Joseph Roemer says 
that a club “is a voluntary organization of 
high school students built around a com- 
‘mon interest, the motive power of which 
is generated from within.” If it functions 
right, its members are “enthusiastic, cour- 
teous, co-operative and active.” It moves 
under its own steam. The sponsor serves 
merely as a guide. She never dominates 
the club. 

Allen has set up a list of criteria for 
judging clubs: “The service the club ren- 
ders the school; the service the club ren- 
ders the pupil.” I think it should be just 
the other way around. He has prepared 
achart for judging the criteria of the club 
program as a whole. It consists of ques- 
tions to be answered by “Yes” or “No”: 


1. Is the club program headed by a 
capable sponsor? 

2. Are the club offerings varied to meet 
local needs? 

3. Is the club program dignified by a 
definite place in the schedule? 

4. Is each club sponsored by competent 
faculty members, trained, interested, 
enthusiastic, co-operative? 

5. Is membership limited to bona fide 
students of like interests and ability 
to profit? 

6. Are self perpetuating organizations 
excluded from the sponsored list? 

7. Are definite and worthwhile purposes 
required before clubs are chartered 
and approved? 

8. Are offerings limited to local facilities 
and actual needs? 

9. Are offerings authorized by local 

school authorities? 

Is there general participation of the 

student body? 


CRITERIA FOR JUDGING INDIVIDUAL CLUBS 


1. Is there a faculty sponsor capable, 

sympathetic, enthusiastic? 

2. Is the purpose evident, result evident, 

interest sustained ? 

3. Is the club approved by school author- 

ities? 

4. Is the club meeting a local need? 

5. Is membership limited to membership 

in school? 

6. Is the club democratic, open to any- 
one interested in the activities of the 
club and also has the ability to profit 
while a member? 
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7. Does club meet at school during school 
regularly for limited time? 

8. Is participation of members encour- 
aged but limited? 

9. Are fees limited and stated in ad- 
vance? 


10. Are programs planned, approved, and 
stated in advance? 

11. Do club activities often grow out of 
curricular work? 

12. Does club foster a helpful school 
morale, a spirit of service and co- 
operation ? 

13. Is the club conducted in a parliamen- 


ary manner, all taking part, the spon- 
sor guiding? 
How MAy CLUBS BE STARTED? 


Before any type of club program is de- 
cided upon, there should be a “well-defined 
need, an earnest desire, an urgent de- 
mand” for clubs. An alert teacher, and 
it goes without saying that a sponsor can 
make or break a club, can do much to dis- 
cover a variety of interests, array of hob- 
bies and a desire to explore new fields. 

Club programs should be as different as 
the schools in which they function. They 
should meet the needs of a changing popu- 
lation. The club program should not be 
launched on the spur of the moment either. 
The most successful club programs were 
gradually developed. For example, in 
Augusta Lewis Troup Junior High School, 
the first step in a club program was at the 
beginning of April; the actual clubs were 
not started until about the middle of the 
following September. There were seven 
main steps in developing the right attitude 
towards clubs. All of this work was done 
in homeroom. It was briefly as follows: 


1. Teachers devoted a home-room period 
to guidance lesson on worthy use of 
leisure time. 

2. A survey of pupil club interest. Each 
pupil handed in names of clubs that he 
would like. 

3. A survey bulletin was given to each 
teacher. This contained names of clubs 
that children had indicated. There 
were forty-three individual clubs and 
thirty additional ones. Teachers were 
asked to select a first and second choice 
of clubs that they would like to spon- 
sor. 

4. Determining real interests and apti- 
tudes of pupils. Discussion of each 
club. Pupils chose clubs they wished 
to belong to — first and second choice. 

. Pupils club cards were sorted according 
to interest. Some of them had to be 


or 
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duplicated — fine dramatic, fine hand- 
icraft, etc. 


6. Preparation of homeroom lists for 
notification of club assignments. 


7. In September the seventh grade was 
assimilated in like manner and club 
_— was on a weekly period sched- 
ule. 

This is particularly interesting to me 
because all the work was done through the 
homeroom. That is the way it should be. 


APPLICATION AND CHARTER 


In Uniontown, Pennsylvania, a Senior 
High School teacher suggests the clubs to 
pupils. If they approve, a tentative organ- 
ization is formed: officers are elected and 
purposes outlined, a tentative set of rules 
is made, and a sponsor is sought. (Just 
why she is not the teacher who suggested 
the club I don’t know.) In this school, the 
student senate, or council, charters all 
clubs. The senate refers a petition for a 
club to the Club Committee. If the Com- 
mittee approves the petition, it notifies 
the senate. The senate grants the charter 
If, however, the objectives of the club are 
not being fulfilled, the charter is declared 
void, and the club ceases to function. It 
disbands and returns the charter to the 
senate, or the senate has the power to re- 
voke a charter and ask the club to disband. 
The main reason for this is to kill pain- 
lessly any dying clubs that may be detri- 
mental to the club program. It is true 
that the purpose of some clubs is such that 
the work is soon finished. Naturally, that 
type of club would disband. 

In this school, all the club activities are 
under the supervision of the director of 
extracurricular activities who is appointed 
by, and responsible to, the principal. Fol- 
lowing is a duplicate of the club charters: 


The Club Charter 


SENIOR HIGH ScHOOL 
UNIONTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
CLiuB CHARTER 
THE STUDENT SENATE 


Pursuant to the authority vested in us by prin- 
cipal and student senate this charter is hereby 
NE OS ie oe This charter is 
issued to be effective for the year indicated here- 
on and may be renewed by application to the 
Student Senate. This charter is held subject to 
all rules and regulations laid down by the stu- 
dent senate and the director of extracurricular 
activities concerning the conduct of school clubs 
and is revocable for violation of any or all of 
the same. The activities of this club must be 
conducted along the lines stated in this applica- 
tion for a club charter and _ those lines only. 
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Director of Extra- 
curricular Activities 


Application for Club Charter: 


We, the representatives of the 2.0.00... 
club respectfully petition the Student Senate to 
grant us a charter. The main purposes and aims 
MI I I TD cis soi oh ase ctcesi tienen qeinranss age 
The values to be derived by its members will 


BG Sn ee ee a i aa te The bene- 
fits derived from this club by the school probably 
ps EARS SAE Seen lr a by Shit site AaNe Oo N aet The 
club would like to meet (where) .........00000. 
WROD 62 eee How: Ofte. .00 ape 


(Cross out proper word or words.) 

This club plans, does not plan, to have a consti- 
tution, 

This club will have the following officers and 
SUTIN QOMTATTURCS ees sense eco 
The following are the proposed activities and 
working fiess of the clip: <....:.................... 0228 
The membership requirements of this club will 
cee Gee caictas oe Ws Beccecos ae The members 
will be chosen and elected by ..........0.0000-0.0ccc. 
si ie ae Daas dots is requested for sponsor of 
this club because _..................... DLV CORE 
(Cross out word or words.) 

This club intends, does not intend, to charge an 
entrance fee. 

This club intends, does not intend, to charge dues 


Temporary President 
Temporary Secretary 


Temporary Sponsor 


STANDARDS FOR JUDGING SPONSOR 

Standards for judging a club sponsor.’ 
(This is a touchy job. It’s hard to judge 
a person’s work and leave personalities out 
of it. This is just one method of judging 
club sponsors.) 

The sponsor is rated according to 
whether in the opinion of the judge she is 
superior, satisfactory, or unsatisfactory in 
each of the following: 

1. Is she physically adapted to club 
work? 

2. Is her appearance in keeping with 
good taste? 

3. Does she exhibit good conduct and 
manners? 

4. Is her voice pleasingly modulated? 


2Joseph Roemer, ‘‘Judging a Club Sponsor.” 
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wanted to become a grave digger. 
_Yeason? He liked to dig holes. He couldn’t 
. dig cellars because few people built houses, 





5. Does she understand the aims and 
functions of a club? 

6..Does she exhibit training in club 
work? Is she willing to learn? 

7. Does she command pupil respect? 
Engender confidence? 

8. Is she versatile, tactful, resourceful? 

9. Is she capable and responsible? 

10. Is she magnetic, stimulating, optimis- 
tic, friendly? 

Attitude 

1. Is she fair and just with all persons? 

2. Does she manifest a sympathetic in- 
terest? 

3. Does her guidance stimulate interest 
and co-operation? 

4. Is she punctual and prompt? 

5. Does she meet unexpected situations 
well? Has she poise? 

Technique 

1. Are participation and contribution 
carefully nurtured? 

2. Does she demand a finished product— 
completeness? 

3. Does she build up club work by com- 
mendation ? 

4. Does she keep in the background, act- 
ing only as an advisor or guide? 

5. Does she evaluate the work of the 


semester? Does she measure her club 
and activities making particular com- 
parison between aims and accomplish- 
ments? 


The question I would like to add to the 
list is: Is she a perfect teacher? She would 
have to be in order to be superior in all 
those ratings. However, it is an attempt 
to evaluate the sponsor and, as I have said 
previously, a sponsor can make or break 
a club. 


I have included these standards for 
judging a club sponsor, char‘er and appli- 
cation because they seem to be fairly typi- 
cal of the formal club set-up. The club 
program can be, of course, as formal or 
informal as you please. There are all kinds 
and varieties, but whatever kind or type 
it is, if it has any excuse for existing,if it 
is worth its salt, it must widen and deepen 
the children’s interests, give them new in- 
terests, broaden their range of vision, 
teach them how to spend leisure time. The 
club must be a real life situation that chil- 
dren can cope with here and now. 

McKown gives an interesting story from 
his own life. When he was a little a “08 

e 
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he didn’t know how to dig round holes so 
well-digging was out of the question. The 
only thing left was graves. You see — 
people did die now and then with enough 
regularity to give him a “job.” An under- 
standing mother sent him out into the 
world. His interests were so changed, 
widened and deepened that he never gave 
grave digging another thought. The school 
should be an understanding mother — a 
real foster mother — Alma Mater — to 
her pupils. 
CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, practically every educator 
has his own pet theory about extracur- 
ricular activities — particularly clubs. 
One thinks they should meet — always — 
outside of school hours; another maintains 
that they should absolutely, positively 
meet on school time and that all children 
should be compelled to join because what 
is good for one is good for all. I think 
that puts the club on classroom level with 
its “repressions and conformities,” al- 
though it seems to have worked fairly well 
in some junior high schools (maybe the 
pupils were all introverts.) Still another 
group of educators believe that clubs — to 
get and keep the spontaneity, enthusiasm 
and genuine interest of the pupils—should 
organize and meet outside of school hours 
for at least a semester. At the end of that 
time if the club has proved its worth to ~ 
pupils and school it is given an hour a 
week of school time. Experience has shown 
that the club uses the hour of school time 
and several more hours outside of school. 


I mvself believe that clubs to be real 
clubs should meet after school hours. How- 
ever, for practical purposes this compro- 
mise between the two extremes (having 
the club prove its worth before it is al- 
lowed to meet on school time) is probably 
the best answer to a puzzling situation. 
There are endless arguments for or 
against any particular club arrangement. 

I know from personal experience that 
after school clubs do work splendidly. The 
drawback is the bus student. The bus stu- 
dents in my dramatic group and nature 
study group stayed invariably for meet- 
ings. If their parents cannot come for 
them I see to it that they have a way home. 
I know, also from personal experience, 
that the one semester that we tried clubs 
on school time it was a hopeless failure. 
The children joined clubs not because they 
were interested but because they preferred 
that to study hall and library. Needless to 

(Continued on page 308) 
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IGH school students of today are too 
sophisticated to be impressed with 

play elections or class devices. Teach- 
ing citizenship through elections is wholly 
practical when the election is real and the 
students are actually casting ballots for 
contested issues of positions of leadership. 
Application of this principle was made by 
the administration of Alhambra City High 
School, which has a student enrollment of 
2,300. Asa result of the introduction of 
realistic procedures in student elections, 
the volunteer participation of students in 
voting has increased from approximately 
thirty per cent in class elections and forty 
per cent in student body elections to an 
average of better than seventy per cent 
in each. 


On January 12, 1945, the fourth general 
election was held since the student body 
asked the Social Science Department to 
take over complete supervision of all stu- 
dent elections. Several improvements were 
inaugurated on the basis of previous ex- 
perience. Under the personal direction 
of our senior Civics teacher, the efficiency 
and functional democracy of student elec- 
tiens has increased so notably during these 
four semesters that we are presenting the 
following sketch of our methods in the 
hope that it may offer some constructive 
suggestions to others in the field. 


Student elections involve two basic func- 
tions: first, the honest and efficient elec- 
tion of student officers by democratic 
processes; second, the teaching of actual 
and practical skills and principles of cit- 
izenship. It may be said that citizens con- 
front two types of election situations: 
Municipal and General. The point of view 
and the procedure of each varies; hence, 


students should experience each situation. . 


In the same way that the class election is 
similar to local elections for the adult 
voter, the general student body election 
approximates the national election in 
which the student will later participate. 
Let’s consider first, then, the class elec- 
tions — such as AQ, B12, etc. At Alham- 
bra City High the process had been for all 
classes to hold elections in any manner de- 
sired, scheduled throughout the entire 
year. To simplify the procedure and to 
accentuate the interest of the students, it 
was determined that all class elections 
would be held on one day during the fourth 








Dynamic Student Body Elections 


MILTON J. WILBUR 
E_more E. SHIPMAN 


Alhambra City High School 
Alhambra, California 


week of school. This date gave ample op- 
portunity for the students to obtain the 
requisite number of signatures on the 
nomination petitions. It also allows enough 
time for an-election spirit to develop. As 


a means of building interest, class meet- 


ings are held, at which the candidates 
for office are introduced to the students. 
A short playlet is presented in the assem- 
bly emphasizing the importance of voting, 
and the school paper carries on a campaign 
of publicity. The use of placards and 
handbills by the students is held to a min- 
imum. Although some classes prohibit any 
kind of campaigning, it is the belief of our 
Social Science Department that such un- 
realistic practice is not in the best inter- 
ests of citizenship education. We hope 
that a reasonable amount of campaigning 
will eventually be allowed in all our class 
elections. 

For the class elections, a modified and 
simplified sytem of the preferential ballot 
was adopted to assure the selection of a 
majority candidate when three or more 
students are nominated for an office. This 
type of ballot is one to which students 
should be exposed as an extension of ex- 
perience, in addition to the fact that its 
use eliminates the necessity of a run-off 
election. 

SPECIMEN PREFERENTIAL BALLOT 
Instruction: In the box at the right of the 
name, mark a “1” for your first choice, 
“2” for your second choice, “3” for your 
third choice. 


For President B11 Class 








| David Gallagher | 


| f ull 
| Carl Richards | | 
| 





| Bill Underwood | 

| Mark Each Name — Use Numbers | 
A preferential class election ballot is 

prepared as shown above. In making 

these ballots, a space about an inch wide 

is left between each office section. This 

spacing is important in preparing ballots 

for counting, which is performed as fol- 

lows: 

First, the total number of ballots cast 
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is determined by actual count of the bal- 
lots issued and used. This number should 
be verified by a count of the signatures on 
the voters’ register. The ballots should 
then be cut in sections along the spaces 
between the office sections, mentioned in 
the previous paragraph. Counting is best 
accomplished by having a number of small 
boxes each of which is marked with the 
name of a candidate. The ballots are then 
sorted into these boxes according to the 
first choices marked thereon. 


After all ballots are sorted, each pile 
should be counted and the number of first 


‘choices for each candidate noted on the 


record sheet. If it is found that no candid- 
ate has a number of votes equal or exceed- 
ing a majority, the ballots of the candidate 
having the fewest votes are then taken 
from him and distributed according to 
their second choices. (This gives the same 
result as a revote.) This process is re- 
peated until one candidate receives a full 
majority. When a council composed of 
several members is to be elected, proced- 
ure is similar, except that as a candidate 
receives a majority of votes, he is elim- 
inated, and all of his surplus ballots are 
counted for their second choices. 


The class election may be conducted en- 
tirely by the individual classes; however, 
this practice has been found to be unsatis- 
factory. Hence, it is recommended that 
all work of preparation of ballots, conduct- 
ing of polls, and counting of results be 
conducted by a single group such as a Civ- 
ics class. By so doing, greater honesty 
and accuracy is obtained, the Civics class 
has a practical project, and in the long 
run, all students have the experience of 
participating under the most favorable 
circumstances. The results of the elec- 
tion are certified by a committee of stu- 
dents and a representative of the faculty, 
as a means of assuring their reliability and 
security. 


The General Student-Body election ap- 
proaches a national election in its import- 
ance to the students and in the procedures 


utilized. General elections are held near 
the end of the semester prior to the term 
the officers are to serve. 
found that a full day should be utilized for 
the election. 


It has been 


Candidates are nominated by petitions 


signed by approximately five per cent of 
‘the enrollment of the school. This petition 
_Must be filed with the Election Manager 
} 4 reasonable time before the date of the 
election. At the same time, the candidate 
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and his campaign manager must submit 
(1) an acceptance of the nomination, (2) 
a statement of acceptability of the can- 
didate by the sponsor of the particular 
office to which he aspires, (3) statement 
of approval by the school administration, 
(4) a brief platform statement and sum- 
mary of the qualifications for the office, 
(5) a picture. These documents are all 
placed on display in a glass enclosed bul- 
letin board in the front hall for examina- 
tion by all students. The picture and plat- 
form statements have been found especial- 
ly valuable as an aid in helping students 
know one another in a large school. 


As a means of acquainting the students 
with the candidates, the following devices 
are used: (1) the publication of platform 
statements in the student paper, (2) the 
display of the student’s picture on the bul- 
letin board, (3) the limited use of hand- 
bills and placards by the candidates, (4) 
the conduct of two student assemblies as 
political conventions. 


Political assemblies present an _ inter- 
esting problem in management. It is im- 
portant that the tone of the assembly be 
maintained on a reasonably high level, 
with an emphasis upon the importance of 
careful study of: personalities and issues. 
True, the cynic may say this is unlifelike. 
Yet it would appear that educators are 
justified in upholding some ideals of ethics 
and principles before the students. 


However, the assembly must be made 
interesting and inspiring. The first as 
interesting and inspiring. The first 
assembly has been utilized for the purpose 
of introducing all candidates who have 
been nominated prior to the primaries, un- 
less there is no primary contest for a par- 
ticular office. This introduction may be 
carried out by the Election Manager act- 
ing as Master of Ceremonies and present- 
ing each candidate. The candidate may be 
asked a question based upon his platform 
statement, and he should be limited to one 
or two sentences in his answer. This gives 
the students an opportunity of hearing the 
voice and seeing the face connected with 
the name. 

The second assembly serves as a means 
of giving the candidates who have survived 
the primary election an opportunity to 
present a complete statement of their plat- 
forms. The primary election eliminates 
all but two contenders for each office, and 
all the finalists are then seated on the 
stage, and the master of ceremonies intro- 


(Continued on page 310) 
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Something New Has Been Added 


OW’S your character? Is it good? Are 

you dependable? Can you take re- 

sponsibility? Is your scholastic rec- 
ord above average? 


Do I hear Yes to these questions? Fine! 
Read further. 


Are you a good school citizen? (no 
ditchin’). Do you like to lead people? 
Do you have the potential abilities for 
leadership? Now don’t say, “I don’t know” 
—they’re just like the mumps; if you have 
them, you’ll know it. 


Do you have the type of personality 
that invites followers? Start counting 


your friends. Out of breath? Then you 
passed that point. 
Now, count your score. All yeses? 


Fine!! You’re in the running, but, there 
is one immense obstacle still in the way. 
Will your principal, deans, and teachers 
give you a perfect score on these ques- 
tions? You made it! Fine! Welcome to 
the Student Leadership Class of Richmond 
Senior High School, Richmond, Indiana. 


Yes, for the first time our students are 
to have the opportunity of studying and 
learning how to become efficient and de- 
sirable leaders. The students were select- 
ed on the basis of the questions you have 
just read. 


In this class are students from families 
of high, low, and medium income; from 
Eleven B’s to Twelve A’s; from the north, 
south, east and west sections of the city. 
It was interesting to discover the wide 
variety of church denominations repre- 
sented. We feel that this is a fine, repre- 
sentative group with which to begin our 
new course—“The Training of Our Youth 
to Become Capable and Desirable Lead- 
ers.” 

Having no course of study, we have out- 
lined the course to include the following 
major points: 


I. The Characteristics of a Leader. 


II. The Opportunities for Leaders 
Today. 

Ill. The Preparation Required to Be- 
come a Good Leader. 


IV. The Need for Good Leaders 
Among Our Young People. 


V. The Activities in Need of Skilled 
Leaders. 
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VI. The Techniques of Handling 
People. 
VII. The Challenges to Leaders To- 


day. 


The student is required to read and re- 
view such books as: 


1. I Dare You—William Danforth. 

2. What to Do Now—Mildred Payne. 

3. Ourselves and Others—Emily Vea- 
sie Clapp. 


4. The Technique of Handling Peo- 
pel—Donald A. and Eleanor C. Laird. 


This is a practical course; therefore it 
will not be limited to lectures and discus- 
sions, and the student must be given the 
opportunity to put into practice the things 
learned in class. 

Is the student able to plan activities 
for all age groups? Is this person capable 
of leading discussions? Does he know 
how to teach and referee all types of 
games? Can this student step forward 
and take the initiative when the need 
arises? 

If he is to be a leader, he must be able 
to do these things. Much can be learned 
from books but not all. Hwperience has 
always been and will always be our great- 
est teacher. Before being sent into strange 
groups, the student must spend many per- 
iods practicing on other members in the 
class. 

To receive full credit for this course, 
each student must present a Service Card 
which carries One Hundred Hours spent 
in activities which required leadership. 

Since the public had to be acquainted 
with this course, the students composed 4 
letter stating the purpose of the class and 
their desire to be of service to the com- 
munity. Letters were sent to the presi- 
dents of P. T. A. groups; to Girl and Boy 
Scout leaders; Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
directors; to the clergymen of the city; 
to the principal of primary, grade, and 
junior high schools, and to the presidents 
of the civic clubs of the city. 


To receive Service Hours, the person 
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| cleaning the hall walls. 
_ be more of a job than they had thought 
_ and finally students began to return from 
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ordinarily in charge must fill out a super- 
visory report. Did the Student Leader ar- 
rive on time? Did he organize the group 
quickly and efficiently? Was the activity 
suitable as to age, space, and equipment? 
Did the group respond favorably? Does 


Discipline, Diagnosis, 
Treatment 


ENCIL marks on the corridor wall: 
Principal John Doe stopped on one of 

his regular walks through the school and 
silently surveyed a long line of marks run- 


ning from one corridor end to the other, 
“Somebody - - -.” 


“All junior and senior class officers, 
cub presidents, athletic captains and man- 
agers, and the school paper news staff 
report to the principal’s office at five min- 
utes of twelve today”, was the simultan- 
eous announcement given in all home 
rooms. 

Principal John Doe faced a curious au- 
dience at five minutes of twelve in his of- 
fice. “A short time ago as I was walking 
through the upstair hall I noticed that 
someone has made some pencil marks on 
the walls’, he paused. 

There was a complete silence for a min- 
ute, students looked at one another; then, 
“I didn’t do it’, came from several at 
once. 

“No, I don’t think it was any of you 
who did it or I wouldn’t have called all 
of you together. However, someone drew 
those marks and I, knowing that all of you 
have pride in your school building and 
its appearance, thought that together we 
would take care of it. Now, with your 
help here is what I think we should do. 
Let’s get a couple of pails of warm water, 
some wall cleanser, and some art gum 
erasers, and clean up those walls. I am 
not forcing anyone to do it, but all who 
wish to volunteer will be welcome. I called 
you together because you represent all of 
our school organizations and other pupils 


look up to you.” 


“What about lunch?” asked one boy who 


_ liked his meals. 


“T feel hungry, too, Roy, but we can 


_ eat afterwards”, was the reply. 


Soon a group of busy workers were 
It turned out to 


this person show leadership ability? Do 
you consider this a worthwhile project? 


We have left ample space on the report 
for comments, and from these we hope to 
be able to evalute the course. 


Prescription, 


M. G. PATTINGTON 

Assistant Supervisor of Education 
State of New York 

Albany, N. Y. 


lunch to find the busy group of wall clean- 
ers at work. Curious glances, a few whis- 
pered questions, but students acting on 
an earlier hint from the principal gave no 
answers. At last the job was done, the 
walls were as white as the original paint 
and a hungry group trooped to lunch. The 
principal bought ice cream for the entire 
squad. 

“Now in order to avoid a repeat per- 
formance, I think we all should keep our 
eyes open”, remarked Principal Doe cas- 
ually. 

The remainder of the school year, there 
were no marks on the walls. Several 
years later, entertaining a Sergeant on 
furlough, a boy who was in the wall clean- 
ing squad, the principal heard the finish 
of the story. 

“You remember, Prof, that time you 
had us clean up the wall? Well, none of us 
did that marking, but we knew who did 
and we took care that he didn’t do any 
more marking.” 

Discipline means control. It also means 
more than that, for it prevents what dis- 
turbs work, and produces self-control in 
boys and girls. Discipline is watched by 
the community. Lack of it is the cause 
of many teacher failures. But the disci- 
plinarian should always be sure that he 
or she knows the reason back of it. Is the 
problem case ill or tired? Perhaps the 
teacher is on the wrong side of things? Is 
the work that the students are taking in- 
teresting? If not, it should be made so. 
Sometimes, bad home training is the 
cause. Long lists of rules with threats 
as to “what will happen” should be avoid- 
ed. 

Some teachers advertise their difficul- 


(Continued on page 302) 
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“Badger Den” 


Badger Den, named for the high school 
mascot, is a teen-age recreation center 
that is operated in Lampasas, Texas, for 
the benefit of the youth of the community. 
The youth center grew out of a demand of 
the youngsters of the community for a 
place to meet after school during the week 
and on afternoons and nights on week- 
ends. The people of the community, along 
with the students, believed that a meeting 
place with provision for good wholesome 
recreation under supervision is_ better 
than other types of entertainment in 
which students engage without any place 
in particular to go or anything to do. 


Lampasas is a city with a population of 
about 4,000 and serves as a trading center 
of a territory with a radius of about 20 
miles. The city is built around the city 
square and is a typical western town with 
few types of entertainment for the young- 
sters. About the only place to go for en- 
tertainment is the movie or some function 
supplied by the school. The youth center 
supplies additional entertainment for teen- 
agers of the city, and since most teen-age 
youngsters of the surrounding territory 
attend school in Lampasas, it serves as a 
center for them also. The project is spon- 
sored by the Lampasas Parent Teachers 
Association. 


A second-story building centrally locat- 
ed near the city square was chosen as the 
meeting place. Considerable work needed 
to be done to the building before it could 
be used, and there were no funds to take 
care of the expense. Rest rooms, drinking 
fountains, windows and _ shades, lights, 
heat, paint, and many other things had 
to be provided before the building would 
be suitable. An estimate of the work called 
for approximately $500. To facilitate 
the work to be done, a student committee 
was elected to work with an adult com- 
mittee of mothers and teachers. The stu- 
dent committee was composed of two stu- 
dents from each of the nine homerooms in 
the high four grades. Officers were 
elected as in any good organization. 

The committee met with the Lampasas 
Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of 
securing money. There were no clubs in 
town that could back the project finan- 
cially ; therefore, the money had to be pro- 
vided by the students. A work-day was 
decided upon as one means of getting 
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started. All money earned on that day 
was to be turned to the secretary of the 
club to be spent on the club room. The 
Student Committee met with school offi- 
cials and a work-day was granted to all 
teen-agers who wished to work. 


Probably more education was attained 
by the students on that day than any one 
day of the school year. Various jobs were 
done, some of which were planting trees, 
setting out hedge, washing cars, working 
on farms and ranches, keeping babies, 
pruning trees, washing woodwork, and 
working in all types of stores. When all 
the workers had turned in their money, 
$494.00 had been earned. Many people 
of the community said that the sum could 
not be attained, but with guidance the 
students did the job well. Carpenters, 
painters, electricians, and plumbers were 
put to work immediately, and within a 
few days the building was in good con- 
dition. 

Another problem to be solved was that 
of setting up rules and regulations for the 
organization. The standards of conduct 
were formulated by the student commit- 
tee. The adults believed that student- 
made regulations would be more satisfac- 
tory than rules imposed on the students by 
adults. The results were very satisfac- 
tory to the adult committee. Some of the 
rules are listed below : 

The membership of the canteen shall be 
made up of all junior high and senior high 
school students and alumni of teenage 
who have paid a fee of $1.00 a year and 
hold a membership card. Any other ‘“‘teen- 
ager” wishing to join the canteen must 
submit his name to, and have it passed on 
by the Board of Directors (Student Com- 
mittee). 

Non-members, 13-19 years of age, wish- 
ing to visit the club, must be accompanied 
by a member, and. an admission fee of 10 
cents must be paid. This rule is to be sus- 
pended in the case of visiting teams and 
supporters who may be invited in a body 
to visit the canteen. 


A register shall be kept each day in 
which members shall record their names, 
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the time when they enter, and the time 
when they leave. 

No drinking is permitted before enter- 
ing the Canteen nor while in the canteen. 

No smoking is allowed in the Canteen 
at any time. 

No entrances nor exits can be made ex- 
cept by the front entrance. 

No service men will be allowed in at any 
time unless under ninteen years of age 
and former Lampasas high school stu- 
dents, or vouched for by one or more mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors. 

No dancing is allowed on Sunday. 

Destruction of any property in the Can- 
teen requires that the person responsible 
pay for the damage or replace the pro- 
perty destroyed. 

The hours when the Canteen shall be 


open shall be 5 to 7 on weekdays, 5 to 11 
on Saturdays, and 4 to 6 on Sundays. 

There shall be a paid hostess on duty at 
all meetings, and she shall be responsible 
for the keeping of the above rules, and 
all members will abide by her decisicn on 
such matters. 

Badger Den has a potential member- 
ship of 300, and 200 have already joined. 
Activities of the club include dancing, ta- 
ble tennis, checkers, reading, card games, 
darts etc. Most of the equipment for re- 
creation has been donated to the club by 
students and interested adults. 

The club was opened on March 24, 
1945, with approximately 175 members 
present that evening. A good attendance 
has been recorded each succeeding meet- 
ing time. 


Caribou High School at War--- 
A Graduation Program 


HE 1944 graduation exercises of Cari- 

bou High School served as the cul- 
mination of the year’s achievement in 
war bonds sales amounting to $403,836.95, 
which enabled the schools to present to the 
federal government on graduation night 
fifty-five field ambulances and three am- 
bulance planes. 

The program centered around a colored 
motion picture depicting the actual war 
effort activities of the various groups in 
the school. This picture, taken during the 
spring when the groups were actually at 
work, was presented to the public on grad- 


- uation night in pageant form in three 


parts. 

A girl representing America and a boy 
representing Education explained the pic- 
tures as they came on the screen to illus- 
trate how the students at home were be- 
hind the men on the fighting fronts. 

In part one, the curtains were drawn, 
disclosing Miss America standing on a 
pedestal. She made a short plea for the 


' support of the American people and ex- 

_ horted them to come to the aid of the fight- 

' ing forces and to do all in their power to 

, uphold the flag and the principles for 
| which it stands. 


Education appeared before Miss Amer- 


_ ica with the information that the boys and 


girls of Caribou High School were conduct- 


‘ing an “all out” program in support of its 
country’s. needs and suggested that she 
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accompany him to see for herself. 

In part two, the curtains were again 
drawn, revealing a silver screen, and the 
colored motion pictures were shown. The 
film opened with a picture of Caribou 
High School, followed by pictures of the 
newly-uniformed band which assisted at 
Bond Rallies. Next came a sample bond- 
selling expedition, with students inter- 
viewing a citizen and selling him a bond. 

Pictures concerning the physical fit- 
ness of the students reviewed physical ed- 
ucation exercises and the military drill 
manual. An interesting scene in Aero- 
nautics depicted a class of boys assembling 
an airplane engine. 

Bandage folding groups, a first aid 
class, and a scene at the local hospital, 
showing the actual work of the Nurse’s 
Aids, represented the school’s contribution 
to Red Cross work. 

Like all other schools in the country, 
Caribou students were finger-printed by 
state troopers, and here the actual process 
was demonstrated. 

The agricultural program consisted of a 
scene of boys in the shop working course 
repairing farm machinery; a group of 
girls harrowing by tractor; and other boys 
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working on a reforestation project at a 
nearby farm. 

The importance of home canning was 
explained by a group of girls who were 
canning vegetables in the Home Economics 
laboratory. 

Part three brought the program to a 
close by a picture of the flag flying in 
front of the school and the singing of “God 
Bless America” by the Senior Class. 

After the pictures, the president of the 
student council presented the ambulances 
and ambulance planes, which were ac- 
cepted in person by Mrs. Lyda Hall Berry, 
Director of the Educational Program of 
Maine’s War Finance Committee, and by 
Brigadier General George M. Carter, 
Adjutant General of Maine, and formerly 
Caribou’s superintendent of schools. 

Present also at the exercises was Mr. 
Frank C. Essick, New England Agricul- 
tural Representative of the United States 
Treasury, who then gave an address. 


The complete graduation program fol- 

lows: 

Processional Trumpet Solo 

Invocation Salutatory 

Pageant, “Caribou High School at War,” 
motion pictures depicting the war effort 
activities of Caribou High School 

America 
Education 

Finale (Class of 1944) 

Valedictory 

Vocal Solo 

Presentation of School Ambulance Planes 
purchased by sale of War Bonds and 
Stamps. (President of Student Council) 

Acceptance of Ambulance Planes (Mrs. 
Lyda Hall Berry, Director Educational 
Program, Maine War Finance Com- 
mittee, and Brigadier General George 
M. Carter, Adjutant General of Maine) 

Address—F rank C. Essick, N.E., Agricul- 
tural Representative, United States 
Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


Awarding of Diplomas 
Benediction 





Discipline, Diagnosis, Prescription, 
Treatment 

(Continued from page 299) 
ties. A minor infringement is discussed 
with others, talked over and made to as- 
sume major importance. Often a quiet 
talk with the ones concerned would have 
stopped the source. Whole groups should 
never be punished for the faults of one 
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person, and this simple statement does 
not contradict the scheme used by Princi- 
pal Doe, if you will stop and think it over. 
Lack of sympathy and harsh treatment 
are often contributing factors, not a so- 
lution. Youngsters that are kept busy are 
not discipline problems. Kindness and 
firmness combined with confidence will 
start many teachers on the right road to 
proper classroom control. 


One of the best disciplinarians I ever 
knew started off the first minute of the 
very first day of school in the Fall with a 
direct,.simple statement to her class. 
Here’s an example: “We are. here for 
one purpose. That is to improve our- 
selves. Often there are things that we 


feel are uninteresting and are hard for us 


to learn. I enjoy a good laugh, even at 
my expense. But I do expect order in OUR 
classroom and I know that you are all able 
to help in maintaining it. Those who mis- 
behave I am perfectly capable of taking 
care of in the way they should be handled. 
I like all of you. I hope you will me. We 
have lots of good times coming. Now, I 
do not like to preach, so what do you say 
that we start right in the first thing with 
something about which some of you know 
very little—’”, 


And she would proceed to give some 
information, interesting, vital, of appeal 
to them. During six years with this 
teacher, there was never a pupil from her 
room sent to the principal’s office, her 
room was quiet, her pupils passed their 
grade, and at Christmas time she received 
more presents from pupils and parents 
than did any other teacher in the system. 


Effective punishment is of a temporary 
nature, bears a close relation to the of- 
fense, is just, educative, varied to fit the 
individual, and in all cases wnderstood by 
the offender. The teacher who shows her- 
self a friend, mingles with the pupils but 
maintains her dignity, does not try to 
make every discipline problem a personal 
injury to herself, discourages tattling and 
in general keeps her pupils busy and 
treats them fairly will find her success as 
a teacher immeasurably increased. And 
one last thing that many forget—young- 
sters DO know when a teacher is trying 
to teach with little or no preparation or 
background in her subjects. Know your 
subject matter well enough to work each 
lesson up into a vital interesting period, 
and you will find your discipline problems 
are more than half beaten before they 
have the chance to start. 
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A School Store 


Ray BALLou 

Chairman 

Social Studies Department 
Ashland High School 
Ashland, Ohio 


A COKE please! An ice-cream bar! A 

chocolate cup! A bottle of chocolate 
mik! Two cup cakes! A Hershey bar! 
These and many similar requests are 
made at the counter of Ashland High’s 
school store. 


Until five years ago such articles had 
been sold by clubs at after-school sales for 
the purpose of raising money for various 
individual clubs. A ‘school store was es- 
tablished to replace such sales. The prof- 
its from the store are now pro-rated to 
ity clubs in accordance with their 
needs. 


Hundreds of pupils plus a number of 
teachers now buy articles at the school 
store. Such items as chocolate milk, sand- 
wiches, etc., form the basic portion of 
many school lunches. The store also pro- 
vides refreshments for various school ac- 
tivities such as parties, dances, and ath- 
letic contests.. 


The store is located under the stairway 
at the main entrance of the high school 
building. It has counters on opposite 
sides of the room and is so arranged that 
purchasers are quickly served. 

Managing the store is the duty of one 
of the faculty members. He is assisted 
in its operation by two students who are 
paid for their services. The merchan- 
dise sold in the store consists of such 
items as bottled milk, various kinds of ice 
cream, soft drinks, candy, peanuts, pop- 
corn, potato chips, snacks, cookies, dough- 
nuts and cup cakes. Necessary refrigera- 
tion is provided by a local dairy from 
whom ice cream and milk are purchased. 

Purchasing of goods is done by the fac- 
ulty manager. All goods are purchased 
by means of requisitions, which are ap- 
proved by the Secretary to the High 
School Principal. All bills are paid month- 


_ ly by check from the principal’s office. 
_ The principal signs all checks. 
_ Manager keeps a simple running account 


The store 


of goods received and bills payable. In- 
cidently, the principal’s office is the bank- 


ing and accounting center of the school 
_ for all school activities in which finances 
are involved. 


There is a definite and substantial prof- 





it to be made from the school store. In 
our school the net profit will average, 
year in and year out, approximately 80c 
per pupil—based on the total enrollment. 

Students who aid in the operation of 
the store are benefited by their exper- 
ience. Various clubs benefit from the 
annual division of profits. Efforts for- 
merly expended in sporadic sales are cen- 
tralized and more easily supervised. A 
real service is rendered to individual pu- 
pils and school organizations. 

No objections have been raised to this 
store from either business men or other 
individuals. It has been a definite suc- 
cess from the viewpoint of the adminis- 
tration, the student body, and the com- 
munity. 





Report of a Local Student 
Council Conference 


Betty AMSLER 


President, Student Council, Senior High 
School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


On February 23rd, the Student Coun- 
cil of Johnstown Senior High School 
held its Second General Conference of 
Student Councils. Representatives from 
eight neighboring schools were present. 


The theme of the Conference way 
“Practical Problems of Today’s Student 
Council.” The programs for the after- 
noon and evening sessions are outlined 
here: 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


3:00 o’clock Room 411,Senior High School 
Josephine Drop—Presiding 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Furry, 
leader 

Adviser to the Student Council of 
Garfield Junior High School 

Conference Opening 
Betty Amsler—President of Senior 
High Student Council 

“When, Where, and How Long Should 
Student Council Meetings Be?” 
Petty Chappie, Garfield Junior High 
School 

‘How Can the Council Increase Member 
Interest and Handle Behavior Prob- 


Forum 


lems During the Council Meet- 
ings?” 
Todd Taylor, Cochran Junior High 
School 


“How Can a Student Council Increase lis 
(Continued on page 320) 
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Recentiy the writer examined a thesis which 
had as its purpose to show how assembly pro- 
grams could be made a very significant moti- 
vating agency in teaching the social studies.’ 
This discussion focused attention on another 
function of assembly programs which should 
be emphasized. It is the part that assemblies 
play in broadening and deepening the interests 
of students. 


Assembly programs cut across the interests 
of students and become the very heart of the 
activity program of the school. Classes, organi- 
zations, clubs, and other groups find assembly 
programs an outlet for their interests and a 
means of broadening and enriching the interests 
of the entire school. Vocations, use of leisure 
time, art, music, science, literature, athletics, his- 
tory, current affairs, youth problems, and extra- 
curricular activities are topics which can be used 
to stimulate the broadening and enriching of 
students’ interests. 


SPECIAL EVENTS FOR May 


The possibilities for assembly programs in 
May are numberless. Some of the birthdays are: 
May 4—Horace Mann, called the “father” of our 
system of free public schools; Thomas H. Hux- 
ley, biologist; William H. Prescott, historian; 
May 7—Robert Browning, poet; May 12—Flor- 
ence Nightingale, founder of modern nursing; 
May 17—Edward Jenner, discoverer of vaccina- 
tion; May 20—John Stuart Mill, economist; May 
22—Richard Wagner, famous composer; May 25— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, essayist and philosopher; 
and May 31—Walt Whitman, called the “poet 
of democracy.” What an interesting series of 
programs could be built around the lives and 
works of such persons as Horace Mann, Florence 
Nightingale, Richard Wagner, Walt Whitman, 
and others in the May group! 

Then there are the special events observed 
widely in schools during May: May 1—May Day 
or Child Health Day; National and Inter-Ameri- 
can Music Week, first week in May; May 16— 
“T Am an American Day,” or Citizenship Recog- 
nition Day; May 18—Peace Day or World Good- 
will Day; and May 30—Decoration or Memorial 
Day. Truly these and other activities which 
happen in schools near the end of the term should 
result in assemblies being “as full of spirit as 
the month of May.” 

THEME FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 


Due to the variety of interests suggested by 
events and activities in May, it was somewhat 
difficult to choose a general theme for the month. 
During the school year of 1944-45 subordinate 
themes have been proposed each month to unify 
the programs around the general theme, “For 
this we fight.” To round out the ideas which have 
been stressed in the series of programs sug- 
gested, the theme for May which seems most 
appropriate is “Unity and Goodwill.” This 
theme fits in with the events observed in May 
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Assembly Programs for May 


C. C. Harvey 


Nyssa Public Schools 
Nyssa, Oregon 


and is extremely important at the present time. 
PROGRAM FOR THE FIRST WEEK 

It is suggested that the assembly for the first 
week be a quiz program based on the events dur- 
ing May and particularly related to Child Health 
Day and Music Week. This type of program 
offers great possibilities for broadening the in- 
terests of students and for stressing the theme 
suggested for May. The following suggestions 
might be helpful in planning the program: 

1. Select a committee of four to have charge 
of the program. This group will develop ques- 
tions based on May events for the program. 
When the assembly is given, three of the group 
will serve as the committee of judges and the 
fourth as master of ceremonies and announcer. 

2. Organize two teams with contestants from 
all classes on each team. Select special names 
for teams; for example, the U. S. Marines, and 
the Army Air Corps. 

3. Select questions based on May events which 
are adapted to the background of the student 
body. Give prizes in war stamps to the winning 
team and the highest individual scorer. 

4. Set up the auditorium as a radio broadcast- 
ing studio. 

5. The following order of procedure may be 
used in the program: 

(a) Master of ceremonies explains program to 

the audience. 

(b) On the air. Band plays theme song. 

(c) Salute to the Flag by the assembly. 

(d) Round 1. (Contestants warmed up by 

questions as to names, etc.) 

(e) Intermission. Judges introduced. 

not asked to speak.) Scores given. 

(f) Round 2. 

(g) Intermission. A few extra questions are 

thrown out to teams while awaiting scores. 

(h) Judges award the prizes. (3 sets of prizes 

—3 judges.) 
(i) Signing off to “America, the Beautiful.” 
PROGRAM FOR SECOND WEEK 


It is suggested that the program for the sec- 
ond week be a combination Honor Society and 
Award- Assembly. In some schools there is a 
separate program for the induction of members 
into the National Honor Society, but due to the 


(But 


1Henning, Edith, A., ‘“‘The Assembly as a Motivat- 
ing Agency ‘in Teaching the Social Studies,” 
Master of Education Thesis, University of Buf- 
falo, 1938. 

2For additional and more detailed instructions for 
a quiz program, see the following: Hassler, Vir- 
ginia T., ‘‘Wanted—An Auditorium F.ogram, 
Wines * Library Bulletin, Vol. 18 (October, 1943), 

pp -4 
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many significant occasions for programs during 
May, it will probably be more satisfactory to 


make one program serve both purposes. This 
will permit the giving of recognition fo students 
who excel in all activities, and not merely those 
who have met the standards required to be 
elected to the Honor Society. The following out- 
line might be suggestive in developing the pro- 
gram: 

Chairman—President of Student Council. 

Selections by School Orchestra. 

Salutation to the Flag by the Assembly. 


Address—“The Meaning of Responsibility”— 
Guest Speaker. 


Induction Ceremony for New Members in the 
Honor Society. (A number of excellent rituals 
for induction ceremonies are available from the 
National Honor Society, Washington, D. C.) 

Awarding of Honors for Outstanding Achieve- 
ments During the School Years—High School 
Principal. (In most schools this includes ath- 
letics, literary awards, music, citizenship, etc.) 

Student Talk—“We Build Together”, “Lead- 
ership and Service’, or “New Tasks for Today,” 
would be appropriate topics. 

Orchestra Selections. 


As alternative programs for the second week, 
the following might be appropriate: Installation 
of student officers elected for the school year of 
1945-46; a guidance assembly to help students 
plan their programs for next year; or a home 
economics program which is traditional in May 
in many schools. 


PROGRAM FOR THIRD WEEK 


Perhaps the program which will be most 
appropriate for the third week is an assembly 
presented as a joint observance of World Good- 
will Day and Citizenship Recognition Day. The 
dates of these two events are so close together 
that a joint observance seems the best plan. 
Then, too, the ideas behind the two events are 
very similar. To promote peace and goodwill 
throughout the world is the objective of the 
former; unity and goodwill at home is the chief 
aim of the latter. Material which will be found 
useful in developing programs for the observance 
of both events may be secured from the U. S. 
Office of Education, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Legion, and the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Peace. The 
following text of a program given as a joint ob- 
servance of these events at the Lostant, Illinois, 
High School, might be suggestive to others: 


Purpose-—To impress on our minds how much 
we,in America have to be thankful for in this 
time of war, and what we can do to work for 
peace in the future. 

Singing of “Star Spangled Banner” by the 
Assembly. 

Pantomimes and readings behind the curtain 
on the freedoms of America: (1) Freedom to 
vote. (2) Freedom of expression. (3) Freedom 


: of religion. (4) Freedom of education. (5) Free- 
dom to work for our ideals. 


Talk—“What it means to be an American”’— 


j Guest Speaker. 


Apri 1945 


Forum Discussion—‘What we have learned 
from the war’”—Audience led by student chair- 
man. 


Original, free verses by students on the follow- 
ing topics: First, “The Young Citizen”; second, 
“Americans—All”; third, “Our Appreciation”; 
fourth, “Our Understanding”; fifth, “Our Re- 
assurance”; and sixth, “Thank God I Am an 
American.” 

Singing of “America, the Beautiful” by Assem- 
bly. 

As alternatives to this program, some schools 
might find it more suitable to give one of the 
following types of programs: A victory musical 
concert with war bonds charged for admission; 
community appreciation program; program on 
state history; an assembly on racial understand- 
ing; a program on vocations or work to apply 
particularly to the summer months; or a town 
meeting of the school program on current affairs. 


PROGRAM FOR FOURTH WEEK 


For the iast assembly of the year, a program 
which is already traditional in many schools is 
suggested. This is usually called the “Farewell 
Senior Assembly.” It is customary to base the 
program on the interests and activities of the 
class. The following is an example of such a 
program and might prove suggestive to senior 
classes in planning their assembly: 

The last program of the year at Riverside High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is a farewell 
assembly by the senior class. It is their first 
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appearance in cap and gown; their farewell to 
the school. It is conducted as if it were the last 
meeting of the class: 

1. Welcome to all classes by the senior presi- 
dent. 

2. Toast to the classes sung by the school; 
original words to the tune of “Where, Oh Where.” 

3. Minutes by the class secretary; a serious 
and humorous review of the last four years. 

4. A “thank-you” to the faculty for those 
years. 

5. Treasurer’s 
class gift. 

6. New business: purpose of the meeting — 
to receive an inspirational message from the 
principal. 

7. Presentation of the gavel, symbol of leader- 
ship, by the retiring president to the president 
of the incoming senior class. 

8. “Alma Mater” sung by the school. 

9. Recessional sung by the seniors as_ they 
march down the two center aisles: ‘School’s 
Out,” original words to “Light’s Out.” 

Two other programs which would be very 
appropriate for the last week in May are: A 
Decoration or Memorial Day assembly, and a 
program for Walt Whitman’s birthday. May is 
a particularly suitable time for a program of 
poetry, and the best plan would be to present it 
in observance of the birthday of “the poet of 
democracy.” 


report; presentation of the 


FROM REPORTS 
OF ASSEMBLY COMMITTEES 


East High School, Salt Lake City, Utah. With 
“budget fashions” as the theme, our sewing de- 
partment presented its annual fashion show as 
the first assembly in May, 1944. Girls modeled 
clothes of their own make and design. Prints, 
cottons, afternoon dresses and formals - which 
comply with the budget of high school girls were 
modeled. Small young ladies’ fashions were 
modeled by the girls’ younger sisters. 

Another interesting assembly presented in 
May, 1944, dealt with summer recreation for 
students. Facilities of Salt Lake City Schools 
were available for the summer city recreation 
program, and purpose of the program was to let 
students know where to find clean, wholesome 
recreation during the summer. 


Jefferson Senior High, Roanoke, Virginia. 
One of the most popular of our assemblies is 
“The Award Assembly.” It is usually held about 
the second week in May. First the boys who 
have participated in football, basketball, baseball, 
and track, receive their letters. The cheer-lead- 
ers also receive letters and certificates. Those 
who have been outstanding in literary achieve- 
ment, who participated in district and state liter- 
ary contests, are presented pins and letters. Rec- 
ognition is given those who entered state contests 
in public speaking, reading, poetry interpretation, 
debating, and dramatics. There are other special 
awards, and the program becomes one of the high 
points on the activity calendar.—BetTty NEILL, 
Assembly Committee. 


John Adams High, Cleveland, Ohio. Our 





Music Week Program, May, 1944, was dedicated 
to the memory of Stephen C. Foster, whose posi- 
tion is unique in the history of American music. 
He produced more folk songs than has any other 
composer — about two hundred. Some fifty of 
these songs are fairly well known, and about a 
dozen of them are still being sung by millions 
of people. Our music department developed a 
very impressive program around the life and 
works of Foster.—LIL.iAn NIEBEs, Assistant Prin- 
cipal. 


Middletown, New York, High School. Assem- 
blies for the coming school year are inspired, 
devised, and outlined during the last month of 
the old school year — June, These are presented 
each Friday morning during the first period and 
are usually broadcast over the local radio sta- 
tion, WALL. Special dates of historical interest, 
birthdays of famous persons, and observance of 
special weeks are carefully considered. About 
sixty per cent of the programs feature students— 
many student written and directed, and forty 
per cent consist of outside talen* — professional 
entertainers, public figures as guest speakers, and 
outstanding artists. The student council forum, 
the annual presentation by the Dramatic Club, 
and performances presented by the homemaking, 
physical education, and music departments were 
particularly well received.—BARBARA GIRARD. 
Student Council Representative of Assembly 
Committee. 


Altoona, Pennsylvania, Senior High. Two pro- 
grams developed by our students might be of 
interest to others. One was an old fashioned 
style show with old songs. An 1844-1900 group 
worked out pantomime of old poems and songs. 
The 1900 to 1910 representatives gave an old mel- 
odrama. Another group portrayed the period from 
1910 to 1930, dressed in old bathing and gym- 
nasium suits. During the performance, a modern 
family was out front doing pantomime. The 
members were supposed to be looking at an old 
album — the words were all given by a reader 
from behind the curtain. 


The other which we thought somewhat unique 
was a courtesy program with student written and 
directed skits. Some of these were in pantomime, 
others were parts to be spoken, and one or two 
were impersonations. The program was a some- 
what sugar-coated lesson in manners as applied 
to auditorium, cafeteria, halls, bus, home, and 
communtiy.—FANNIE Mayes, Assembly Com- 
mitte Representative. 


Hardy Junior High, Bay City, Michigan. The 
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procedure in our school is to have an average 
of one program for a full period each week. 
About ten of the programs may be called tra- 
ditional, and the others planned several months 
in advance with the aim of giving the students 
activity that serves to motivate work and create 
a spirit of friendship and co-operation in the 


school. The Christmas pageant and the Easter 
assembly might be classed as religious in nature. 
Last semester we were fortunate in securing an 
outstanding speaker connected with guidance 
work in Michigan. The stimulation the boys and 
girls received from the assemblies she conducted 
led to the organization of a junior discussion 
forum Two other programs which students 
liked very much were an amateur talent assem- 


‘ bly and a demonstration of the physical fitness 


program carried on in our senior high school.— 
O.IvE L. LAGpEN, Assembly Committee. 


The Franklin School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Our assembly program consists of lyceum num- 
bers and general assemblies for the entire school, 
class assemblies once each month, and homeroom 
programs as advisers and their groups desire. 
The general assemblies are administered by the 
lyceum committee consisting of students and 
teachers. The others are managed as classes 
and homerooms decide. Recently we initiated 
a new type of program which is called the honor 
assembly. Its purpose is to recognize achieve- 
ments of students representing the school credit- 
ably before the public. 


The educational implications of assemblies are 
so important and the sensational temptations of 
stunts so prevalent that we put much effort into 
planning and co-ordinating our programs. We 
do this by means of an assembly bulletin devoted 
to statements of principles, program helps, direc- 
tions for procedure, information about holidays, 
etc.—TuHE LycEuM COMMITTEE. 


Central High School, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Ours is the third oldest public high school west 
of the Mississippi, and we are very proud of its 
record. Throughout the years it has developed 
a tradition in assembly programs which is out- 
standing. One full period each day is spent by 
the faculty director and student committee in 
planning and preparing assemblies. The aim 
is to give every student an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in programs during his or her high school 
career. 

At the beginning of the school year a call is 
issued for all students to register and to list the 
particular place they wish to fill. The programs 
are varied as to type and methods of presenta- 
tion. Every school activity is featured at one 
time or another. Many of the distinctive features 


’ of our plan of assemblies have been adopted by 


other schools, particularly those with which pro- 


|. grams are exchanged each year.—BerTHA M. 
RIGHTMIRE, Director of Publicity. 


McKinley, High School, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


4 Our school paper, The Daily Pinion, publishes an 
| outline of each of our assemblies, along with pic- 
_ tures and descriptions of programs. 
_ Only keeps up interest but gives an excellent 
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This not 


record of programs. 


Last year a series of programs were presented 
by group forums. For instance, the senior forum 
sponsored an educational forum on our Latin 
American neighbors. The Centennial of the 
school’s namesake, William McKinley, was cele- 
brated with a series of programs. Following a 
series of special assemblies for boys and girls, a 
poll of student opinion was taken. In reply to 
the question, “Did you enjoy the special assem- 
blies held recently for young people of your 
sex?” 100 per cent of the girls and 98 per cent 
of the boys answered “Yes.” The response was 
the same to the question, “Would you care to 
have other assemblies of the same type later?” 


From the comments made by students, it seems 
the topic on dressing interested them most. The 
following suggestions on how to make this type 
of assembly more interesting were offered by 
students: (1) Have different students act as ex- 
amples in dressing for boys. (2) Have more 
discussion and questions and answers from the 
floor. (3) Hold demonstrations and have talks 
on courtesy. (4) To have a girl speak on what’s 
wrong with the boys, and a boy speak for the 
girls.—MILpRED PANG, Chairman Assémbly Board, 
McKinley High School Government. 


The University School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. Our assemblies are administered 
by a committee of teachers and students, and 
about sixty sessions are held each year. Each 
program is given twice; one performance for the 





READING PROBLEMS 
Solved .... 


All aspects of problems in READING 
are now solved by scientifically pictur- 
ing which are TEACHER and which are 
PUPIL responsibilities. 


This is done by a new type of stage- 
setting which provides both a TEACH- 
ER’S and a PUPIL’S curriculum. 


The teacher’s curriculum is a ready 
“tool.” It lists all abilities to be ac- 
quired. Things to do and how to do 
them are clearly stated. 

One superintendent writes, “They are 
priceless.” Another, “Why did not some- 
one think of that long ago?” 

They come in sets. Minimum set 
covers material for one teacher and 40 
pupils in any grade at $1. Minimum 
charge account. 12 sets at $10. 
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7-9 classes, and one for the 9-12. A sponsor is 
selected for each program and the schedule is 
planned and printed for the entire year. 

Each homeroom and each department hold 
programs featuring their activities and work. 
There are also programs by each club, the school 
newspaper, and exchange programs with neigh- 
boring high schools. About two guest speakers 
are featured each semester, usually in connection 
with the observance of special dates such as 
Armistice Day. Dramatic performances are 
featured on many programs, and sometimes 
movies are shown.—HArry DaAvipson, Assistant 
Principal. 

Woodland Public Schools, Woodland, Caii- 
fornia. Many of our assemblies are of the usual 
musical and dramatic types featuring student 
talent and sponsored by various school groups. 
The annual band show assembly is especially 
popular. The Music, Drama, and Art depart- 
ments combine their efforts to produce a Christ- 
mas assembly which is impressive. One idea we 
have developed may be somewhat unique. It is 
the use of silhouettes. This type of program is 
accomplished by the use of a large screen and 
“spots” in back of the screen silhouetting figures 
carrying out the motif.—E. A. Por, Vice Prin- 
cipal. 


The Age of Clubs 

(Continued from page 295) 
say, that club system died a lingering 
death. Perhaps, too, that is the reason I 
am so opposed to clubs on school time. Our 
school is going to trv that set up again 
next year though. I hope my strength is 
“as the strength of ten” to make it a “go” 
even if I must sponsor a club I don’t want. 

I know of another school in which the 
school day from nine to three is extended 
to four o’clock once a week. This is the 
activity period for club meetings, orches- 
tra, homeroom, etc. If the pupils don’t 
belong to any organization or are not in- 
terested. they have the privilege of playing 
tennis, ping pong—they can even go home 
if they want'to. But they don’t go home. 
They love their school. They love its extra- 
curricular activities. That is at Crisfield, 
Maryland. 

So, even though the chemist tells us that 
this is the age of alloys, we know it is a 
much more important age of clubs. Shakes- 
peare wrote long ago, “To be or not to be; 
that is the question.” I might add to that 
how to be and when to be are also vital 
questions. No one person can answer all 
questions about clubs. No one person can 
become familiar with all school problems 
and situations, all teachers or all children. 
What is good for one will probably be pois- 
on to another. 

There are several ways of going from 
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Each route 
has its good points and its bad points. To 
arrive at the Eastern Shore is the import- 


here to the Eastern Shore. 


ant thing. So it is with clubs. The way 
the club program is organized and carried 
out is not important. But does it work? 
Does it take you finally to a greater em- 
phasis on the three C’s — Character, Citi- 
zenship, Culture — instead of the 3 R’s? 
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ARCHERY SUPPLIES 
SPECIAL—Extra nice, tough, air 
dried lemonwood. Flat type 11/2” 
x 3/4” x 5 1/2" to 6’ long. Every 
stave guaranteed to make a good 
bow if properly worked. Price 
only $12.00 per dozen. 

INDIANHEAD ARCHERY 

& MFG. CO. 
Box 3803-SA Lima, Ohio 





Plenty of metal arrow tips if ordered with 


shafts; also flax thread. Folder free. 
School Accounts Invited 
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News Notes and Comments 





The NBC Symphony Orchestra, with Dr. 
Howard Hanson as guest conductor, will pre- 
sent a broadcast concert as the main part of the 
Columbia University festival of contemporary 
music Saturday, May 12, (NBC, 3:00 to 4:00 
p. m., EWT), according to an announcement of 
the event by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of the university. 





“Choral Speaking’, prepared by Georgia M. 
Corp, is a mimeographed booklet published by 
the Department of Debating and Public Discus- 
sion, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 





American Education Week 1945 


General Theme 
Education to Promote the General Welfare 
Daily Topics 
Sunday, November 11, Emphasizing the Spirit- 
ual Values; Monday, November 12, Finishing 
the War; Tuesday, November 13, Securing the 
Peace; Wednesday, November 14, Improving 
Economic Wellbeing; Thursday, November 15, 
Strengthening Home Life; Friday, November 16, 
Developing Good Citizens; Saturday, November 
17, Building Sound Health. 


American Education Week is sponsored by 
the National Education Association, the Ameri- 
can Legion, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, in cooperation with other national 
state and local groups. 





The first general handbook on methods of 
stimulating popular interest in postwar prob- 
lems, both national and international, will be 
published by the Postwar Information Exchange, 
Inc., in the summer of 1945. The Exchange, 
with members from nearly seventy research and 
educational organizations, maintains headquar- 
ters at 8 West 40th Street in New York City and 
acts as a clearing house for information on post- 
war questions. 





A Help for Citizenship Week 


A noteworthy step toward the extension and 
tmprovement of school programs emphasizing 
the meaning of citizenship has been taken by 
the reorganized Standing Committee on Citizen- 
ship of the National Education Association. The 


Committee, in cooperation with the Immigration 
'and Naturalization Service of the Department of 


Justice, has published a booklet for use in de- 


7 veloping Citizenship Week programs entitled 
Citizenship Program Aids: A Cooperative Pro- 


ject. 
This booklet has been prepared in response to 
a request for more porgram material unani- 


‘Mmously expressed at the Committe’s organiza- 
‘tion meeting last November. It wall assist super- 


intendents, principals, and teachers, especially 


: ‘Supervisors of social studies, to develop effective 
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programs for the observance eof American Citi- 
zenship week in the month of May. The third 
Sunday in May of each year has been set aside 
by Congress as Citizenship Recognition Day. 
The 72- page pamphlet, Citizenship Program 
Aids; A Cooperative Project, may be obtained 
for 15c from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 





National Music Week 1945 


Recreation leaders are each year finding more 
vatied and productive ways of participating in 
National Music Week; beginning always the 
first Sunday in May. The observance is now ap- 
proaching its twenty-second anniversary, May 
6-13—.Recreation. 





Robert Vagner, author of “A Western State 
Holds a Summer Band Clinic” in the March 
number, was erroneously given as Richard 
Vagner. 





For 1945 Green Thumb Gardeners 


The National Victory Garden Institute, Inc., 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., is 
again sponsoring a Victory Garden Contest. 
There will be an adult division for industrial 
workers as well as home gardeners, and a youth 
division with war bond awards for the out- 
standing gardener in the elementary and high 
school groups. Each contestant is asked to enter 
a completed Green Thumb Record Book issued 
to everyone entering the contest. The book 
provides the means for keeping a valuable re- 
cord of what, when, and how much is planted 
and harvested. 

“Today,” states a release from the Institute, 
“there is every indication that there will be 
more gardens and better ones this year than 
there were in 1944. Thousands of families are 
learning for the first time how good home- 
grown vegetables taste and how much fun it is 
to grow them.”—Recreation. 





National Boys and Girls Week 

National Boys and Girls Week celebrates its 
25th anniversary this year from April 28 to 
May 5 inclusive. Copies of the Advance Her- 
ald and the Manual of Suggestions, which give 
detailed plans for the observance, are furnish- 
ed free on request to the National Boys and 
Girls Week Committee, Room 950, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





Propaganda contests have no place in the pub- 
lic schools. They tend to prescribe a point of 
view, and this in itself gives the pupil a sort of 
“sell out” psychology; and certainly one’s views, 
especially on public questions, should not be for 
sale. We have enough of that later without ac- 
tually inducing in immature pupils an attitude 
of mind inconsistent with civic rectitude. If the 
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woods are not full of such proposals from propa- 
ganda organizations, the mails are. Many of 
them really amount to a lottery, since so many 
contestants are involved that any sort or grad- 
ing or even intelligent “sorting” of the produc- 
tions on levels of excellence is impossible. Hence 
it’s more like simply taking a thousand to one 
shot than engaging in a stimulating competi- 
tion where genuine superiority has a chance of 
recognition.—Editorial in Texas Interscholastic 
Leaguer. 


Tennis Courts 

The United States Lawn Tennis Assn., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, has some fine material 
on “The Care and Construction of Tennis 
Courts.” 36 pages, mimeographed, 25 cents. All 
about court surfaces, draining, night tennis, etc. 
—YoOuth Leaders Digest. 





Our children must learn our history with 
more insight, imagination, and feeling than is 
required to answer objective tests of factual 
material, valuable and necessary as facts are. 
Through right teaching they may get a better 
knowledge of man’s greatness as well as of his 
social shortcomings.—Edgar G. Doudna, secre- 
tary, Wisconsin State Board of Regents of Nor- 
mal Schools, Madison, Wis. 





A cogent reason for the practical effectiveness 
of modern health education is the facility with 
which the schools have related themselves to 
other groups and organizations which foster 
health. Heaith and physical education bring 
practical forces to bear on individual children 
as their conditions and their lives demand it. 
They spearhead our educational advance.— 
John L. Bracken, superintendent of schools, 
Clayton, Mo. 





Nazi training and practice have isolated the 
Germans psychologically from all their neigh- 
bors. The results of 12 years of propaganda and 
7 years of aggression and terror will prevent a 
solution for many years. 

There is no easy way to bridge the gap be- 
tween the Germans and the rest of Europe. One 
unbroken bond, from which much good can come 
over the years, is that which unites those Ger- 
man Catholics and Protestants, who have re- 
mained loyal to their faith, to their co-religion- 
ists in other countries. The fellowship with 
church leaders as those who issued the courag- 
eous commentary on the Ten Commandments 
has not been destroyed. It is a door to gradual 
understanding and eventual international friend- 
ship, based on justice and cooperation.—Worid 
Alliance News Letter. 





It is darkly ominous to detect the warm wel- 
come which the American public and press give 
to the reactionary in education. To receive fa- 
vorable comment, one need only to come out for 
medievalism, for the hundred best books, for 
the Three R’s or the McGuffy Readers, or to 
attack the so-called “fads and frills” or pro- 
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gressive schools.—William F. Russell, dean, of 
Teachers College Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 





Taking the youth of the community from the 
alleys and street corners by providing them with 
playgrounds, reading rooms, game rooms, and 
other recreational activities furnishing an outlet 
for their exuberance is a duty imposed. on all 
American citizens.—Anthony Abbott. 





Dynamic Student Body Elections 
(Continued from page 297) 


duces each candidate for his turn to speak. 
As a means of helping the students identi- 
fy the candidates, each student is supplied 
with a sample ballot to mark as the speak- 
ers appear on the platform. Also, when 
there is an initiated measure on the ballot, 
speakers are prepared to present each side 
of the question to the students. School 
songs. patriotic songs, and typical conven- 
tion tunes are played by the school band. 
Introduction of demonstrations and pa- 
rades may contribute to the occasion if 
they are held under control and directed 
in a constructive manner. 


(Concluded next month) 
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Tact and the Teacher 
by C. R. VAN NicE means — 
for the school, harmony, co-operation, 


school spirit — PROGRESS; for the 
teacher, popularity, friendships, pro- 
motion — SUCCESS. 


Price 
In library binding.................00.000 $1.50 
In flexible binding.......................... 75 
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C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 





OUR SWIMMING POOL SERVES 
BOTH SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


In the summer of 1934, northern California’s 
most beautiful swimming pool at Grant Union 
High School, North Sacramento, was opened to 
the general public. The pool offered a refresh- 
ing swim in pure, sparkling, water, out-of-doors, 
and with competent lifeguards to protect people 
ana teach them to swim. Umbrella tables and 
numerous lawn chairs were provided for com- 
fort. A nurse was in attendance regularly to 
administer to anyone who happened to get in- 
jured while using the pool. 


The price of admission was twenty-five cents 
for adults and fifteen cents for children. Spec- 
tators were admitted free. The hours open to 
the public were from 12:00 noon to 6:30 P.M. on 
Saturdays and Sundays until school was closed 
for vacation. The hours open then were from 
10:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. every day. Ticket sales 
were conducted by the student body, and prizes 
were awarded to classes as well as to individuals. 
Free passes were awarded to students having 
perfect attendance during the school year. 
Special delights were the organ recitals in the 
afternoon beside the pool and the open fireplace 
for barbeques in the evening. 


On July 4 in the summer of 1940, five hundred 
swimmers and from two to three thousand spec- 
tators were attracted to the pool grounds by 
paddle tennis, handball, badminton, and tennis. 

Later a cafeteria was built; later still a new 
dining hall which attracts many people now. 
Water sports and contests between the local 
school and other schools are enjoyed by all, and 
a special swimming class for girls — called “the 
Debmarines” — gives many interesting programs. 

The pool is sponsored by the Grant Union High 
School Student Body Association, and students 
are hired by the student body to work in the 
dressing rooms and cafeteria or around the 
pool, which is kept very clean and sanitary for 
the comfort'and the protection of the patrons. 

The profits from the pool go into the Student 
Body Fund, which provides money for the 
school’s sport equipment and various other proj- 
ects, such as the cost of stadium and gymnasium 
maintenance. The Trailblazer, school newspaper, 
is given free to all students, and students are not 
charged for student-body cards or admission to 
games. These privileges are possible for the 
students of Grant Union High School because of 
the profits from their successfully operated swim- 
ming pool.—LaurREL WALKER, Grant Union High 
School, North Sacramento, California. 


_ EXTRACURRICULAR PROJECTS 


RESULT OF STUDENTS’ INTEREST 


| IN HISTORY 


At the Country Day School, Wheeling, West 
interesting extracurricular projects 
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grew out of the interest of students in Ancient 
History. One day the accuracy to the textbook 
used was questioned by a student who had been 
engaged in outside reading. The instructor sug- 
gested that the topic under discussion was inter- 
esting enough to spend several days in profitable 
research to find out the truth. 


The class voted to spend two weeks on a proj- 
ect to deal with the development of writing. As 
a beginning, the names of the peoples — Baby- 
lonians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. — were 
written on the blackboard. Students selected 
some aspect of the topic and got busy making 
elaborate scrapbooks and illustrated notebooks. 

After a few days the project rapidly developed 
into an interesting extracurricular activity. Stu- 
dents began to remain for an hour or so after 
school to work on the project. The work became 
co-operative as students became conscious of the 
inter-relationship of the different topics. They 
discovered that one of the best ways to learn 
about the way people live is through a study of 
their writings. 

Some students developed “codes” by the use 
of Egyptian characters and Greek letters. Then 
the really exciting business began of making 
samples of the different types of writing. The 
Babyionians impressed clay tablets with wedge- 
shaped styli, converted the furnace temporarily 
into a kiln, and baked them. These were im- 
pressive bits of work after they were carefully 
colored in red, black, and yellow. A few wax 
tablets were attempted, but these did not turn 
out so successfully. 

The Egyptians and Greeks collaborated on a 
parchment. One of the students managed to 
obtain a portion of sheepskin. The wool was 
removed and the hide treated so that it could be 
scraped thin. The students took great pains to 
perfect this, but found that they were unable 
to produce a very satisfactory writing surface. 
So they made the parchment into attractive 
lampshades, and decided to try to make a fac- 
simile with a paper base. The desired effect was 
obtained by treating stiff paper with linseed oil 
to make it malleable and glossy and then scorch- 
ing the edges. The study of the manufacture of 
papyrus led to the investigation of the modern 
methods of papermaking with woodpulp and 
rags. From their experiment with this, arose an 
interest in newspaper publication. But this itself 
formed the basis for an entirely new project, and, 
as Kipling would say, “That is another story.”— 
Patricia MacGrecor, Country Day School, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 


CLASS IN: FORENSICS INTEGRATED WITH 
SCHOOL ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


To stimulate student interest in debate and 
various extra-curricular activities, the Corvallis, 
Oregon, High School offers a course called 
“Forensics.” The prerequisite for the course is 
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two semesters of public speaking. 


This class has charge of the various public 
speaking activities and is integrated with the 
extracurricular program of our school, Through- 
out the year, members of the class participate in 
the forensic contests sponsored by Oregon State 
College, the University of Oregon, Pacific Uni- 
versity, and Linfield College. 

During the current school year the debate team 
discussed the national debate proposition, “Re- 
solved: That the legal voting age should be re- 
duced to eighteen years.’”’ The discussion group 
had for its annual topic, “What should be the 
postwar policy of Oregon toward Japanese- 
Americans?” The topic used in extemporaneous 
speaking was, “Postwar development for Ore- 
gon.” The radio speaking division required a 
five-minute original script of a human interest 
feature story about Oregon. 

In addition to contest activities, the forensics 
group pians the school assemblies in co-operation 
with the student body assembly committee. 
Assemblies are sponsored each week by some 
school organization. 

The high school auditorium is hooked up with 
radio station KWIL in Albany, Oregon. A fif- 
teen-minute broadcast is arranged for by the 
forensics group and presented every Friday. dur- 
ing the school year to help local citizens become 
better acquainted with the activities of our 
school. A program explaining how the student 
body affairs are managed and the duties of stu- 





dent body officers was sponsored by the student 
council. 

A program sponsored by Torch, the local chap- 
ter of the National Honor Society, in connection 
with the Benton County Health Association, was 
presented to encourage the buying of Christmas 
seals. Programs are presented by the Home 
Economics Club; the Future Farmers of America; 
the Grandioso Music Society; Quill and Scroll 
Society; the Thalian Dramatic Society; and other 
school organizations. 

High school students who participate in the 
School of the Air program on the Oregon State 
College Radio Station KOAC are contacted 
through the forensics class—JUNE Bower, Cor- 
vallis High School, Corvallis, Oregon. 


GOOD AMERICAN POLICY 
THEME OF PAN-AMERICAN DAY PROGRAM 


The last Pan-American Day program presented 
at Marshall High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
had for its theme our good-neighbor policy in 
working with Latin American couniries. It pro- 
vided an opportunity for students to interpret 
this policy and at the same time present on the 
stage some of the songs, dances, and plays 
learned in the Spanish course and at the Spanish 
Club meetings. 

The scene was laid in the market place of a 
typical town in Mexico. The setting, consisting 
of a background of a Mexican tiled building with 
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its white adobe walls set against a blue sky, was 
provided by students in the art department. The 
Spanish students, dressed as Mexicans, sat or 
stood around in informal groups. There were 
vendors of fruit, vegetables, flowers, and Mexi- 
can wares. Mexicans with their stringed instru- 
ments provided the accompaniment for the songs. 


In order that the audience might get the full 
significance of the theme and the various scenes 
with the performers speaking in Spanish, a stu- 
dent dressed as an elderly American woman sat 
outside of the scene to the right of the stage and 
interpreted the words of each number to a small 
boy who sat at her feet facing the scene. The 
American woman gave these interpretations as 
if she were reminiscing about her trip to the 
market place. As she talked, the students would 
appear on the stage and dramatize what she was 
explaining, giving the impression that the whole 
scene was taking place in the imagination of the 
boy. The bright rose lighting was an aid to the 
illusion which gave the scerfe a colorful atmos- 
phere typically Mexican. 

Not only is a program of this type enjoyable 
to a high school audience, but it also furnishes 
an opportunity for a large group of students to 
participate in a program which carries out a sig- 
nificant theme. Such songs, dances, and plays 
as were presented should form part of the work 
of any group studying the language, culture, and 
history of Latin America. 

The success of the program was made possible 
by the co-operation of the art, language, history, 
and music deparments. — JANICE WALKER, 
Marshall High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


EVERYONE IN OUR HIGH SCHOOL 
TAKES PART IN SPRING PLAYDAY 


An activity of the Helena, Arkansas, High 
School which students always look forward to 
with enthusiasm is the spring Playday. This is 
more than an event to feature interclass compe- 
tition in sports. Its purpose is to give everyone 
in the school an opportunity to take part in at 
least one competitive game and to give the stu- 
dents an opportunity to educate themselves in 
sportsmanship. 

Scheduled to take place usually about the last 
week in April, Playday is the climax not only of 
the athletic program but of the recreational pro- 
gram as well. It provides a wide variety of games, 
and each student takes part in at least one. There 
is a limit on the number of events in which a 
student may participate. This keeps those who 
excel in athletics and games of skill from win- 
ning all the recognition. 

Our annual Playday requires some careful 
planning and administration, but students take 
the major part of the responsibility. It provides 
fun for all, helps to unify the school, and results 
in a better spirit among students. Last year a 
plaque was put in the school trophy case with 
the names of the members of the class which won 
the highest number of points. 

Plans for Playday this spring include, in addi- 
tion to events of former years, activities in which 
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our Band, of which we are very proud, will be 
featured. Some of the activities this year will 
grow out of the work of our “Teen-Age Club,” 
which provides a year-round program of enter- 
tainment and activities for our student body of 
five hundred.—LovutseE INce, Helena High School, 
Helena, Arkansas. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IS VALUABLE 
ADJUNCT TO ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


Audio-visual education in the Anoka, Min- 
nesota, Public Schools is a relatively new enter- 
prise, but we feel that the program has been suc- 
cessful and is a valuable addition to our activi- 
ties. Teachers request films in the spring for 
the following semester and again in December 
for the remainder of the year. Extensive use is 
made of film catalogs containing summaries and 
evaluations of pictures for use in special fields. 
The director of visual education plans the pro- 
gram with the help of a student secretary and 
student assistants. 


Students have a leading part in operating our 
audio-visual program. Student operators, sev- 
enteen in number and headed by a chief operator, 
project the films during the six periods in the 
day. A special room is used for this purpose, and 
there is a special form issued through the office 
for use of teachers in scheduling the films they 
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wish shown. The student operators also assist 
in special auditorium programs when films are 
shown, and also with programs of local groups 
who make use of the school projector. 

Students play their part, too, in evaluating 
films. In addition to teachers’ reports:on films, 
students rate them on strong and weak features, 
what they learned, parts they liked, etc. This is 
helpful to teachers in deciding whether to re- 
schedule a particular film, and it is beneficial 
to students in a number of ways. An evaluation 
scoreboard has been developed for use by stu- 
dents and teachers. 

An audio-visual education program is an im- 
portant adjunct to the extracurricular as well 
as curricular activities, if students and teachers 
make proper use of it. This requires planning 
and co-ordination with the entire schedule of the 
school. 

To students, a motion picture is something 
more than mere entertainment — they learn 
many things which are very educational; for 
example, how the ear is constructed, how people 
in different parts of the world live, the process 
of canning salmon, what to do in case of injury, 
the nature of Japanese religion, what electrons 
are, means of transportation and communication, 
how paper is made, how products are made in 
factories, how our government operates, and 
hundreds of other equally interesting facts and 
answers to questions.—ESTHER BENSON, Visual 
Education Department, Anoka, Minnesota, Public 
Schools. 


OUR COUNCIL HAS LONG RANGE 
SCHOOL. IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


The Student Council of Scott High School, East 
Orange, New Jersey, consists of twenty-nine 
members and represents every class and home- 
room in the school. Its program is one of long 
range — the results of which cannot be measured 
for many years. It is the Council’s hope and 
ambition to instill more school pride in each stu- 
dent, to develop greater student responsibility, 
and, by so doing, help to make each student a 
better citizen. 

How does it try to accomplish these results? 
This is just one of the many examples: In the 
early spring when the ground was beginning to 
thaw, a member of the Council noticed students 
cutting across the lawn. At the next weekly 
meeting, this matter was called to the attention 
of other members of the Council. A discussion 
followed, with these results: a bulletin was issued 
to all homerooms appealing to each student to be 
more careful of the lawns; a committee of Coun- 
cil members volunteered to assist the janitors in 
re-enforcing the wire fences which had been 
broken down by the winter storms. 

A willingness to serve is a predominating char- 
acteristic of the Council — to serve its country 
by organizing groups, to sell defense stamps and 
bonds; to serve fellow students by. establishing 
a Cheer Fund to be used in sending flowers or 
small gifts to those who are seriously ill or be- 
reaved. 

A delegation of Council members attended the 
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annual Conference of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of High School Councils held at the New 
Jersey College for Women. It also participated 
in a Post-War Planning Conference held by the 
New Jersey International Relations Forum at 
Montclair State Teachers College. 

One of the tangible accomplishments of the 
Council this year has been the writing and adop- 
tion of the Constitution and By-Laws. The Stu- 
dent Council has been the place to which all 
students have been able to bring any questions, 
suggestions, or problems of school life-—DEBORAH 
PERINE, Scott High School, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 


HOME AND COMMUNITY 
SHARE TALENTS OF MUSIC STUDENTS 


To give every child passing through the Kansas 
City Public Schools an opportunity to express 
himself through music, to find his special musical 
abilities and to develop them, to teach him to 
share these musical talents in home and com- 
munity service and in service to his fellow men 
is the aim of the Music Department. 

Realization of this aim has been expressed in 
many ways. More adequate provision has been 
made in the upper-intermediate grades for boys 
who have changing and changed voices. Another 
feature in the elementary school has been begin- 
ning piano, band, and orchestral instruments. 
Unusually successful have been the Philharmonic 
orchestra concerts for both elementary and high 
school with more than 12,000 students in attend- 
ance. 

In support of civic, state, and national inter- 
ests, as well as the war effort, the Music Depart- 
ment has been led into many activities outside 
of the school that have contributed to individual 
and group experiences and advancement. 

Highlights of the past year have included wide- 
spread departmental participation in community 
affairs such as parades, drives, rallies, and 
patriotic programs; in providing music for all 
general sessions of the Kansas City Regional 
War-Time Conference of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; in the National 
Methodist Conference; in presenting a nationwide 
broadcast over a national radio network during 
National Music Week; and in participating in 
programs before numerous local clubs and or- 
ganizations.—HEroLp C. Hunt, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools. 


“TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR” PLAN 
USED FOR ASSEMBLIES 


We use the “forum” plan a great deal in the 
North Des Moines High School, particularly in 
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activity groups and in the twelfth grade classes 
in American Problems. I shall describe an all- 
school assembly program which originated in 
such a class. It was patterned after the “Town 
Meeting of the Air” plan of discussion and is 
typical of some of the best outcomes of our forum 
type of class discussion. 


The teacher, Mr. Walter Besley, had a group 
who had done a particularly good job of discus- 
sion. The class selected four of their number 
who had prepared to discuss the question, “How 
can world peace best be promoted?” Each person 
took a subdivision and talked upon racial justice, 
economic co-operation, world organization, and 
religion. He read carefully on his subject from 
well-selected references to provide a foundation 
for sound thinking. 

The members of the panel talked five minutes 
each, and were free to give their own ideas. All 
the teacher required was that they stick to the 
subject, and be sincere. There was no rehearsal, 
except that the four got together and talked over 
the whole subject. They did not need to agree, 
and what came forth was therefore their own. 


After the members had presented their talks, 
the moderator asked for questions from the audi- 
ence and a goodly number responded. Some 
questions could have been troublesome if im- 
properly handled. For example, the Negro girl 
who spoke on “racial justice’ was asked if she 
advocated intermarriage between whites and 
Negroes. Without hesitation she answered that 
she did not believe in it and no others of her 
acquaintance did. She added that only the low- 
est of either of the two races would think of in- 
ter-marriage. The entire program took about fifty 
minutes and was well-received by the student 
audience.—S. E. THompson, Principal, North 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


GLAMOROUS DREAMS FADE AND DIE 
AS NURSE’S AIDE FACES REALITY 


When I first heard of volunteer social service 
work and the plan in operation at South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls for giving students 
experience of this kind, I applied eagerly and 
quickly for I had dreams, and they were glam- 
orous dreams. I pictured myself as a cheerful 
hurse’s aide surrounded by dozens of sick but 
admiring children who wanted their “Doris” to 
tell them a story. Or I saw myself moving from 
bed to bed silent and efficient with the grateful 
eyes of all following me. I even spun a tale of 
saving someone’s life. There should be a more 
descriptive adjective than “glamorous” to de- 
scribe my beautiful myths—perhaps the miss- 


| ing word is “crazy.” 


Full of zeal and enthusiasm, I applied the first 


_ day and received my first letdown. Girls acting 
' as Junior Nurses’ Aides were not allowed in the 
| children’s ward. The second blow was when I 
' learned that I must talk to patients as little as 
- possible. 
| pitchers and, when the supper hour rolled 
| around, help with the trays. Each time when I 


I was then assigned to refill water 


reported for duty I was given simple, necessary, 
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but monotonous tasks to do. There was no 
glamour, and I began to question whether my 
work was of any importance. I found my an- 
swer. 


In doing the humdrum, routine work of the 
wards, I was gaining valuable experience, learn- 
ing to understand people, learning to face reality, 
and relieving a nurse who could then devote 
much more time to her other tasks. In my way 
I was like a girl in a factory releasing a boy for 
action. .In merely watching from behind the 
scenes, I was picking up a lot of interesting in- 
formation. I shall never forget the day I wit- 
nessed a blood transfusion for the first time. I 
realized then how truly great Science is to be 
able to transfer life-giving blood and enable a 
patient to fight disease with new strength. 

Who wants to be glamorous anyway?—Doris 


SILK, South High School for Girls, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


GIRL RESERVES ORGANIZATION 
SPONSORS VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 


Miss Jessie Coope organized the first Girl 
Reserves Club at the old McKinley High School, 
Washington, D. C., and since its inception this 
has been one of the outstanding organizations of 
the school. 

The Girl Reserves are part of the Junior 
YWCA, and the activities of the chapter at Mc- 
Kinley consist of a variety of doings. Meetings 
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Directions, Practice 
Materials, Tests and 
Retests on 


How to: 


Use Parliamentary Procedure: The 
order of business at a meeting; 
how questions are decided at a 
meeting; how minutes are writ- 
ten. The basic parliamentary facts 
for classroom use. 


Understand Social-Studies Reading: 
Methods of reading accurately and 
purposefully. How to retain the 
important points in reading mat- 
ter. 

Use an Encyclopedia: What ency- 
clopedias contain; how to locate a 
topic in them; how to select in- 
formation to remember; different 
kinds of encyclopedias. 

Make an Honest Report: Why we 
mustn’t use copyrighted material 
in our reports without crediting 
the source; using direct quota- 
tions; using borrowed ideas; how 
to write credit lines and prepare 
bibliographies. 

Use a Dictionary: How dictionaries 
differ; kinds of information they 
contain; learning pronunciation 
marks. 

Use a Map: Reading a map; kinds of 
maps; scales of distances; physical 
features; political features. 

Use an Atlas: How to locate places 
on atlas maps; importance of in- 
dex; pronunciation; other informa- 
tion in atlases. 

Do Committee Work: Working to- 
gether in committees: avoiding 
disturbances; tolerance: committee 
assignments; sharing the work. 


Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 
eussion: Co-operative venture in 
thinking: connecting with state- 
ments of others; agreeing with 
others: disagreeing. 

Use the Library Card Catalogue: 
How cards are filed; cross-index- 
ing; using call numbers; selecting 
likely books; locating books on 
shelves. 

Use an Index: Importance of book 
indices; hunting topics under 
various headings. 

Use the World Almanae: 900 pages 
of facts: how to locate needed 
facts; hunting through the index. 

Locate References on a Topic: Ways 
of finding references in the li- 
brary; card catalogue; encyclo- 
pedias: clipping files, etc.; compil- 
ing a bibliography. 

Read Simple Graphs: Purpose of a 
graph; kinds of graphs: under- 
standing graphs; getting facts 
from graphs. 

Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps: 
Facts dramatized: pictorial sym- 
bols: headings and keys: getting 
facts from pictorial graphs and 
maps. 

Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
Figures: Difference between ac- 
curate figures and estimates: re- 
liabilitv of source; understanding 
large figures; drawing right con- 
clusions from percentages. 

Outline Social-Studies Material: The 
pattern for diagraming material: 
numeral-alphabet keys: topics and 
sub-topics: how to organize ideas. 

Prepare a Good Report: Listing top- 
ics to cover; striking ways of 
presenting the subject; locating 
references; taking notes. 

Give an Oral Report: 12 suggestions 
on giving a good oral report; how 
to rate oral reports. 

Make a Written Report: 9 sugges- 
tions on writing a good report. 
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are held weekly, and a variety of programs are 
presented. Speeches and discussions by prom- 
jnent people around Washington are very popular 
and valuable. Other activities consist of parties, 
picnics, musical programs, and social events. 

The governing body of the Club is the Cabinet, 
which consists of thirteen of the members, The 
Cabinet meets monthly at the home of one of the 
girls. The remainder of the girls are divided 
into committees, and it is the duty of each com- 
mittee to take charge of a program some time 
each semester. 

Like most other clubs, there are certain re- 
quirements for membership in the Girl Reserves. 
There are a number of requirements which must 
be met before the ceremonial, which is a sort of 
religious induction ceremony designed to empha- 
size certain ideals. 

Inter-high activities and functions are an im- 
portant part of the program of the Girl Reserves. 
Co-ed night is held at the YWCA each month, 
and boys from the YMCA are invited to attend. 
Dancing and indoor games are the favorite pas- 
times at these affairs. Hikes are also held, and 
week-ends are sometimes spent at the YWCA 
Lodge. The program sponsored by the Girl Re- 
serves does not consist entirely of social and 
cultural activities, but it includes many service 
and citizenship activities as well.—BeEtsy StTar- 
rorD, McKinley High School, Washington, D. C. 


PUBLISHING A NEWSPAPER 
IN A SMALL RURAL SCHOOL 


Because of the value derived by rural school 
pupils from publishing a monthly school paper, 
I should like to tell how that activity was carried 
out by such a group. These pupils were only 
nine in number, and they comprised primary, 
intermediate, and upper grades. I was the 
teacher under whose direction they worked. 


The first English unit I imtroduced in this 
school for all grades concerned the school paper. 
As an outcome, the children proceeded to publish 
their first month’s issue of what they chose to 
call The District 39 Neighbor. 

The first step was to organize the staff. We de- 
cided what members were needed. Two eighth 
grade girls were chosen as editors. An eighth 
grade boy was our cartoonist. A sixth grade 
girl became feature writer. A fifth grade boy 
provided jokes and riddles, and the four third 
graders furnished stories. All acted as news re- 
porters. Everyone put forth effort to make a 
worthwhile contribution. 

As we were at the time having a scrap drive, 


the editorials centered on that subject. Cartoons, 
also, fostered this salvage campaign. 

News reports told of the activities being carried 
on in each grade. Special units in science, his- 
tory, art, and music were explained. If a child 
had brought a lizard or a humming-bird’s nest 
for observation, he would receive mention of it 
in “Science Notes.” If the county nurse or 
superintendent of schools had been a guest, a 
pupil would write of the event.. Appreciation to 
the school district for improvements made was 
indicated, 

A deadline date was set for everything to be 
handed to the editors. They selected what was 
to be used. The teacher typed the paper, using 
a hectograph ribbon. One of the children “ran 
off” as many copies as there were families in the 
district. The finished papers were divided among 
the youngsters and distributed by them. 

Many were the benefits which resulted from 
this undertaking. The community was kept in- 
terested in its school as well as the children were 
given pleasure. They also developed co-opera- 
tion, willingness and ability to accept responsi- 
bility, imaginative power, skill in writing, 
patriotism, and every other good quality I know. 
I suggest that every rural school have a paper.— 
HELEN DELORES SODER, New Richland, Minnesota. 


OUR ANNUAL SPRING FESTIVAL 
GOOD MONEY-RAISING DEVICE 


Some student bodies are faced with the prob- 
lem of raising money every year and bat around 
wildly at the last minute for ideas. In the Bell 
Gardens Junior High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, we promote an annual spring festival or 
carnival. 


When the principal asked me to serve as chair- 
man of the faculty committee for the carnival, 
my heart sank. I didn’t seem to have the cour- 
age to ask the students for another penny or 
another gram of effort. Our youngsters had gone 
over the top investing in bonds and stamps; con- 
tributed liberally to the Junior Red Cross and 
War Chest; gone all out in the drives to collect 
furnishings for community hospitality hut, paper, 
and old clothes. They had sent Christmas boxes 
to servicemen overseas. At the moment, they 
were busily engaged in working on game kits, 
writing boards, joke books, afghans, ash trays, 
etc., as Red Cross projects. 

As soon as the carnival was announced, how- 
ever, my worries were at an end. The idea took 
hold like wildfire. Each conference group 
signed up for an event. Some rooms took as 
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many as four concessions. We had such projects 
as the Hitler-Tokio Kid Ball Game, penny pitch, 
food stands, raffles, fish pond, puppet theater, 
spook show, bowling alley, variety show, bingo, 
various skill games, dancing, one-act-play, and 
a boxing match. Each conference group was re- 
sponsible for the construction and decoration of 
its own booth, and each one tried to surpass the 
other. 


The faculty committee subdivided into ticket, 
publicity, poster, booth-construction, lighting. 
locations, and clean-up committees. We decided 
to sell 5 and 10-cent tickets during carnival night 
at booths. Each concession could require as many 
tickets as it thought it merited, but no money 
was to be exchanged at the concession. There 
were no general admission tickets. 

For publicity, each concession had a time 
assigned over the school public-address system. 
A “pixie” dressed in such a way that he would 
be hard to recognize was introduced to rooms 
each day, and at the end of the week a prize was 
given to the one who guessed his identity. Posters 
and a parade through the business and residential 
districts around the school were other means of 
promotion. 

The most successful publicity stunt, and also 
the best money-raiser, was the King and Queen 
contest. A petition with the signatures of fifty 
students was required to make an entry. After 
a name was entered, every penny gathered 
counted twenty votes. Winning contestants were 
crowned at an impressive ceremony during the 





carnival. 

Many factors contributed to the success of the 
carnival, but the most important was the purpose 
for which it was held. Several of the students 
wouldn’t have enough money to buy student- 
body cards, and so our school goes without them, 
because we want to be truly democratic. With- 
out limitation, every student in school has the 
right to vote and the right to participate in any 
school activity. 

Toward the end of the school year, the stu- 
dents themselves stage the Spring Festival to 
raise money for the student-body activities the 
following year. The event takes a great deal 
of work and responsibility, but it is an effective 
means of raising money and it gives the young- 
sters the same pride in possession in their school 
that their parents have in their homes— 
VERNETTA TROSPER, Bell Gardens Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, California. (Condensed from 
Sierra Education News, November, 1944.) 


ITEMS IN BRIEF 


Chicago is outstanding in that thirty-eight of 
its forty high schools are equipped with modern, 
standard size swimming pools. As a result, prac- 
tically all high school students have the oppor- 
tunity of learning to swim. 

* * * 

Almost all the organizations in our school re- 
quire careful bookkeeping and safekeeping of 
funds. All keep their funds in the school bank 
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Do You Have Your Copy? 


“Fools and Foolishness” 


Harry C. McKown’s new book, is 
acclaimed wherever it is read. Its 
anecdotes are supplying material 
for inspirational talks, and from it 
the people of America are getting 
pleasure, knowledge and enthusi- 


This book will be sent to schtol administrators for five days free 
examination upon request. 


School Activities Publishing Co. 
1515 LANE STREET 


Price—$2.00 


Topeka, KANSAS 
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and use checkbooks in connection with the ex- 


change of goods and services. Borrowing and 
lending among the pupils has been taken out 
of a somewhat chaotic and demoralizing state by 
the Credit Union. Chartered by the School Coun- 
cil, it was established not only to make borrow- 
ing and lending businesslike, but also to encour- 
age systematic saving and to give experience in 
the operation of credit institutions.—S. R. LoGAn, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, 
Illinois. 
* * * 

At the Shawnee High School, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, the Student Council has developed a gen- 
eral test on school citizenship. All new students 
must make a passing grade of seventy before 
becoming a member of the Shawnee Student 
Association. 

* x * 

The Evander News, semi-monthly student 
newspaper of Evander Child High School, New 
York City, prints editorials, news stories, and 
features dealing with tolerance and goodwill. The 
theme last year of Evander Child’s Yearbook, 
Oriole, was “One World.” On its title page the 
editors state: ““‘We show that man cannot remain 
isolated from the rest of the world, that he is 
tied to his fellow man by a bond of brotherhood.” 

* * co 


During the past term, the assembly programs 
of Public School 37, New York City, were 
planned with this two-fold purpose in mind: (1) 
To show how, in the midst of war, we must look 
forward to peace. (2) To show that a lasting 
peace cannot be won unless we co-operate with 
those nations that desire peace. The programs 
were planned so that a speaker representing one 
of the United Nations would address the school 
each week. 

* * * 

Each of the four pupils of the Big Muddy 
School, Wyoming, owns a bond, and their Schools 
at War scrapbook was one of the sixty sent to 
England for exhibit. 

* * ck 

The Pittsburgh Public Schools have prepared 
special pamphlets for the use of members of 
the school safety patrols and their advisers. These 
were printed by students at the Washington Vo- 
cational High School of Pittsburgh. The safety 
patrol in each school is under the direction of 
a Junior Safety Council, which has a faculty ad- 
viser. 

ok * * 

The latest report of the Superintendent of 
Pasadena, California, City Schools contains some 
interesting facts regarding activities of students 


in that city. For example: In less than a year, 
57,579 articles were collected or made and do- 


nated to the Red Cross. Students contribute to 
the Red Cross Blood Bank, make furniture to be 
used in hospitals, design, print, and send thou- 


_sands of greeting cards to men in the service. 
Girls are trained for home nursing duty. Over 
2000 model planes were made for the Army and 


Navy. ea oe 
At the Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, High School, 


; Apri 1945 


the student council has drawn up a pattern of 
parliamentary procedure to be used by home- 
rooms as’ well as by the council itself. This out- 
lined the use, purpose, order of business, and 
general rules and procedure for a business meet- 
ing. 

* * * 

“Pen” Gaines, seventeen-year-old youth leader 
of Tallahassee, Florida, has written a book, 
“Young Pioneers, Constructors of Tomorrow’s 
Peace,” which he has dedicated to the Teen-Age 
Center. He hopes it will be the basis of a movie 
on the youth movement. It is estimated that 
there are between four and five hundred Teen- 
Age Centers in the United States. 





We need a wide range of new and different 
skills. Without skills there is no savor in life. 
—Girl Scout Leader 





Synchronizing Speech Methods 
(Continued from page 290) 
A mental shot of novocain will never do 
that. “Select a speech which is suited to 
your personality” advises the compiler of 
a volume of “orations.” He is not content 
to let these serve as models for the student 
(a worthy end in itself), but he wants to 
turn the whole activity into a speech proj- 
ect in reverse. It is like trying to find a 
_— to fit the suit in the showcase win- 

ow. 


Some ladies are convinced that they are 
on their way out when their hats look like 
hats. And some instructors think they are 
giving away “trade secrets” when they 
show the student how to put a sentence to- 
gether ; or when they hint at the clear psy- 
chological basis of persuasion itself. It 
is easier (they imagine): merely to sit back 
in the school auditorium and listen to 
“piaybacks.” But the “easy” way may 
prove to be the most difficult in the end. 
Perhaps it was after listening to some of 
these “playbacks” that Bonaro Overstreet 
was prompted to say: 


“Tt’s still a land where the words of honest 
men 

Are given a sort of open-market chance 

To carry conviction to the minds of men. 

If they do not carry conviction — I’d want 
to say 

Honest men still have a lot to learn 

About the power and beauty of the word.” 


? SOUND EFFECT RECORDS | 


Gennett & Speedy-O 
Write for free catalogue 
GENNETT RECORDS 
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Conference Report of a Local Student 
Council 
(Continued from page 303) 
Power and Secure Greater Student 
and Faculty Cooperation?” 
Betty Amsler, Senior High School 


“What Qualities of Leadership Are Ne- 


cessary for Successful Student 
Council Work?”’ 

Edward Mich, Ferndale High 
School 


“For What Purpose Should the Council 
Conduct Fund Raising Activities 
and Which Type of Activity is 
Likely to be Financially Success- 
ful?’ 

Margaret Trapanotto, Joseph Johns 
Junior High School 

“How much and What Type of Parlia- 
mentary Procedure Should be Used 
in the Council Meetings?” 

George Matthews, Southmont High 
School 
EVENING SESSION 

6:00 P. M. High School Cafeteria 

Mary Jane Schwing—Presiding 


Welcome Betty Amsler 

Invocation Dr. W. C. Davis 
Dinner 

Solo 


Group Singing Amelda Cavallo 
Accompanist, Jean Gantos 
Introduction of Guests 
Report of Afternoon Session 
Mary Elizabeth Furry 
Cello Solo Mary Lou Naylor 
Accompanist, Jack Bird 
Miss Ruth Leach, 
Librarian Cochran Junior High 
School, and President of 
Johnstown Branch, P. S. E. A. 
Forum Period 
Group singing 
After each talk on the afternoon pro- 
gram, a short forum period was conduct- 
ed by Miss Mary E. Fury, adviser to the 
Garfield Junior High School Student 
Council. 
We were highly gratified by the many 
worthwhile ideas and suggestions that 
were brought out at this meeting. 


Comedy Cues 


A Welshman who was very proud of his bass 
voice was describing a wonderful dream he’d 
had. 

“T was in a mighty choir,” 


Address 





he said; ‘5,000 
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sopranos, 5,000 altos, 5,000 tenors — all singing 
together double forte.” 

“It must have been wonderful,” said the listen- 
er. “But what about the basses?” 

“That was it!” said the dreamer. “Suddenly 
the conductor stopped the choir and, turning to 
me, said: ‘Not quite so loud in the bass please, 
Mr. Jones!’ ”—Educational Music Magazine. 


SOME SPEEp! 


Mrs. Jones was very proud of her son, who 
showed promise as an athlete. 

“Yes, he must be a very fast runner,” she ex- 
plained proudly to a neighbor. “Look at this 
newspaper report of the sports yesterday. It says 
he fairly burned up the track.” 

“And it’s quite true,” she added, confidentially, 
“IT went to see the track this morning, and it’s 
nothing but cinders.” 

—Wisconsin Journal of Education 





PROTECTION 


A small boy in the visitor’s gallery was watch- 
ing the proceedings of the Senate chamber. 

“Father, who is that gentleman?” he asked 
pointing to the chaplain. 

“That, my son,” is the chaplain, replied the 
father. 

“Does he pray for the senators?” asked the 
boy. 

The father thought a moment and then said, 
““No, my son, when he goes in he looks around 
and sees the senators sitting there, and then he 
prays for the people.”—Balance Sheet. 





THANx A LOT 


During a question period following a lecture 
a man arose and put a foolish query to the 
speaker. The latter replied: 

“The logic of your question makes me think 
of another. Can you tell me why fire engines 
are always red? You can’t. Well, fire engines 
have four wheels and eight men. Four and 
eight are twelve. Twelve inches make a foot. 
A foot is a ruler. Queen Elizabeth was a ruler. 
The Queen Elizabeth sails the seven seas. Seas 
have fish. Fish have fins. The Finns fought 
the Russians. The Russians are Red. Fire en- 
gines are always rushin’. Therefore, fire en- 
gines are always red. I hope this answers your 
cuestion also.”—Texas Outlook. 





OutT-FLANKED 
Mother: Freddie, why did you kick Teddy 
in the stomach out there in the yard? 
Freddie: He turned around.—Selected. 








CAPS and GOWNS 







For Graduation. Special 
money-saving plan. Write 
for full details and return- 


able sample. No expense or 
obligation. Also Choir and 
Choral Apparel. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co.. 1025 8S. 4th St., 
Greenville, Hlinois 
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OUR Triple-Purpose DEVry 16mm. Sound-on-Film Pro- 
jector is housed in two light, easily carried, matched cases. 
- It embodies a mechanical projection mechanism that SAFELY 
cure projects pictures that are brilliant, rock-steady and uniformly 
» the illuminated, free from weave and jump—pictures that are sharp, 
. distinct and flickerless to eliminate eyestrain. 
think The precisely engineered sound head is perfectly synchro- 
eines nized with the powerful, 25-watt amplifier and the heavy duty 
igines 12-inch, electro-dynamic speaker—to reproduce high-fidelity 
* and sound that is flutter-free, wow-free and hum-free at any volume. 
foot. The naturalness of the reproduced speech and music is com- 
ruler. parable to theater quality. 
Seas Your DeVry projector is simple in design . . . yet rugged and 
ought durable for sustained performance over years and years of con- 
e en- stant use. You just can’t buy a better projector than a DEVRY. 
. we The DeVry Projector illustrated above with separate 25-watt 
} you amplifier and 12-inch electro-dynamic speaker (Model 16-1966) 
comes complete with 1600 ft. reel ready for use. Truly a great 
buy at $430... Write for colorful literature—TODAY. 
DEVRY CORPORATION 
Teddy 


1111 ARMITAGE AVENUE, CHICAGO 14 


You 
Film DEV. 


~ IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


DEVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE 
SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS 
for 2" x 2" paper or glass 





slides; single-frame siide- 
film; and double-frame 
slidefilm. Compoct, sturdy 
—easily carried. 





DEVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
—a complete line of glass- 
beaded Motion Picture Screens 
available in sizes rcnging from 
30” x 30” to 20’ x 20’. 





DeVRY STEREOPTICONS 
show standard 3%" x 4” 


slides. Lamp copacity to (- yy) 
1,000 watts. Equipped 
with heat-absorption filter 


fo give slides protection. 


MICROPHONES: high quality, rug- 
ged crystal microphones for situe- 
tions where a public address system 
is desired — indoors or outdoors. 


TURNTABLES: electric 
record players. Handle 
records up to 16 inches 
Crystal pick-up. 33% and 
78 r.p.m. for recorded pro- 
groms and records. 








* FOR OVER 31 YEARS AN OUTSTANDING NAME IN THE FIELD OF 
VISUAL EDUCATION 





4-TIME WINNER 
DeVRY Alone has Earned Four Consecutive Army-Navy “‘E’s’’ for 
Excellence in the Production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment. 
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DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave. 1 

Dept. SA-B2, Chicago 14, Illinois \ 

Gentlemen: 1 am interested in purchasing the products , 

checked below: ' 
00 DeVRY 16mm, Sound-on-Film Projector 

1] DeVRY Triple-Purpose Slidefilm Projector . 

O) DeVRY Motion Picture Screens ! 

{] DeVRY Stereopticon ' 

(J DeVRY Microphone (] DeVRY Turntable ! 
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TEXTBOOKS ARE WEAPONS! 


Schools are helping to win the war py tntroducing new 
Spirit is the chief essential to 


understand and prepare for the war effort. 
morale is best always win. 
With the 


teachers’ 


present 
and 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1945 


election results, 
Platforms 
The first 
chapters 

Work- 


includes the Philippine invasion, 
Dumbarton conference, post-war plans. 
of the two political parties compared. 
chapter is Winning the War. The final 
have suggestions for winning the peace. 
book with Teachers’ Manual. 
TOWNSEND’S OUR AMERICA 
A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth 
grade, meeting the requirements of the latest re- 
port of the American Historical Association. 
OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key 
episodes of our history which are an inspiration to 
the young. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. New 
Edition. 


HUGHES’ MAKING 


WEST'S STORY 


OF OUR UNITED STATES 


New printing. A chronological history, bringing 
events down to the present day, combined with a 
unit study of American institutions. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate 
the democratic way of life. New edition. Work- 
book and Teachers’ Manual. 

HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an ac- 
count of the present war, and studies readjust- 
ments to follow the war. Workbook and Teachers’ 
Manual. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL 


familiarizes the pupil with foreign 
and their problems. Tests and Teachers’ 


GOVERNMENTS 
RELATIONS 

governments 

Manual. 


GREER’'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A complete course in home economics, covering all 
features of this subject. A story introduces each 
chapter with the human-interest approach. 
GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
1944 copyright, meeting wartime demands in food 


economy. Teaches how to keep well physically and 
mentally. Food wil! build a new America! 
EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the tech- 
nical mathematics required in the Army and Navy. 
Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 945. 
STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With wartime applications. A diagnostic testing 
program to remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. An- 
swer Book. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. 
of Lieutenant-Colonel 


to have an aviation editor in the person 


from the Air Service at Washington. 


Allyn 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


shortage of teachers in many places, a complete service of textbooks, 
manuals is a boon to pupil and teacher alike. 


educate young pupils to 
The people whose 


which 
success. 


textbooks 


workbooks 


STULL AND HATCH GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 


begin with global and polar projection maps, fea- 
ture aviation throughout, and treat all peoples with 
sympathetic understanding. New printings. Com- 
plete Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 
GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Global and polar projection maps, 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH 


A Refresher English Workbook for the first two 
years of the high school. 


GLOBAL 
By Van Cleef. 


FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an il- 
lustrated chapter on Dramatics. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’'S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is equally important in ae 
quiring correct English and in military and naval] 
activities. The accompanying workbooks are en- 
titled ‘‘Adventures in Language.’’ Teachers’ Man- 
uals for both series. 


THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the 
importance of aviation, which is featured through- 
out the series, with a history of aviation in the 
second reader. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW 
READERS, ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 


The magic of science appeals to every young pupil 
and adds interest to the reading program from the 
very first grade. A complete course of study by a 
practical teacher is available for users of the Rain- 
bow Readers. Workbooks for first three grades, 
CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 

OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books 
in General Science. Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Manuals. 

SMALLWOOD’S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S PHYSICS 
includes the War Department’s_ pre-induction 
courses in Electricity and Machines and Radio in 
the regular study of Physics. Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manual. 
BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON AND 
WHITSIT’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
written since the beginning of the war and 
to every one vital and basic services 
There are new chapters on Photo- 
Plastics. Workbook and Teachers’ 


was 
brings home 
of Chemistry. 
chemistry and 
Manual. 


The firm has the good fortune 


George Lusk, recently returned to us 
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